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PREFACE. 


Lsr the early stages of civilisation men delighted in 
beads, polished buttons, and bright colours. Their 
descendants, when, in process of time, they became 
accomplished writers and speakers, continued to 
take delight in the gaudy, the marvellous, and the 
sudden. Even now the majority of writers, of 
purely literary training, dip their pens not only ‘ in 
dyes of earthquake and eclipse,’ but in the more 
lurid colours of creations, destructions, supernatural- 
isms, 4 immaterial entities,’ and cataclysms generally. 

The smaller number of thinkers recognise the basic 
fact in science that matter in its various forms, and 
with its varying energy and forces, is uncreateable, 
indestructible, eternal, limitless. They confess that 
of this so-called matter, ‘the thing in itself,’ nothing 
is known save that it and its properties are constantly 
changing with a change that never began — a change 
that will never end. Man himself was not created 
and time did not begin. 
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Long-continued familiarity with the ideas of in- 
stantaneous origins, rapid transmutations, and 
supernatural interventions on the one hand; and 
habitual contemplation of inconceivably minute 
beginnings, incalculably slow methods and perpetual 
change on the other hand, give rise to two outlooks 
and to two modes of interpreting the phenomena of 
life, man, and the universe. 

And let me say here that the student of evolution and 
of its noblest product, ‘ nerve,’ although compelled by 
reverence for truth, to relinquish supernatural heights 
and to dwell in the humbler domains of naturalism 
and law, has one great compensation — he values 
more deeply than others the creed left to him 
(and to others) by the development of nerve: that 
creed is, honestly to find out what is true; strenu- 
ously to do what is right ; unceasingly to foster the 
finer feelings — above all the ethical, affectional, and 
poetical. 

The less diffident — and perhaps the less wise — of the 
literary multitude are disposed to exclaim “ a plague 
on your ‘heredity’ and on your bodily-organisation!” 
— vaguely imagining that if they laboured sedulously 
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enough, cared deeply enough, willed strongly 
enough, and if, above all, circumstance were 
sufficiently opportune it is in them to become 
Tennysons or Brownings. A few animated by the 
literary spirit and characterised also by lively fancy 
and uncritical judgment, actually imagine that they 
can see the invisible, hear the inaudible, and touch 
the intangible. Students of science, with more 
modesty and composure, recognise that nerve- 
organisation puts definite limits on every individual 
— limits, narrow in the idiot, not wide in the 
average man, and very wide in the genius. 

Justly to appraise the relative magnitude of truths 
is the beginning of wisdom. One massive truth is 
the uninterrupted decay of supernatural beliefs. Evil 
spirits, witches, miracles, and even ‘ immaterial 
entities ’ call for no disproof — they simply, one after 
another, cease to be credible. 

It is not the aim of these pages either to prove 
this or to disprove that, but rather to throw some 
light on the effects, in life and literature, of two 
widely differing points of view. I venture to think 
however that, in passing from page to page, the 
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unreasonableness of the one view, and the reason- 
ableness of the other, will become more and more 
manifest. 

I have intentionally given disproportionate atten- 
tion to the moral element in our nervous organisa- 
tion. Moral nerve, as I venture to call it, is 
unique in this respect — its action can be simulated 
seeing that other nerve endowments may, to a 
great extent, take its place. But, if there be no 
nerve of high capacity, or of poetry, or of 
eloquence, or of earnestness, within the skull, there 
can be no appearance of either capacity, or poetry, 
or eloquence, or earnestness in the character. These 
qualities cannot be simulated ; and, what is more, if 
they are not within the skull by inheritance, no 
pressure of circumstance can put them there. Of 
what stuff moral nerve is made, whether of matter or 
spirit or deity (as pantheism teaches), — does not 
affect the arguments herein put forward. The fore- 
most living biologist, who is popularly looked upon 
as ‘ materialism ’ incarnate, is in reality a pronounced 
pantheist. 

It is not proposed that all men of letters who 
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pronounce judgment on the higher matters of life — 
and all these higher matters are rooted in nerve - 
physiology — should undergo training in a physiological 
laboratory — altogether admirable as that would be. 
It must often suffice that they frankly and fully 
accept the adequacy of a physiological basis. Every 
man who builds a tower or constructs a balloon is not 
called upon to prove the truth of the theory of 
gravitation for himself. 

In drawing up the Table of Contents I have 
endeavoured to give to it not only fulness, but 
something of the nature of an epitome. 
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PART I. 


Chapter I. 

“ MIND AND MATTER”: 
SOME GUIDING TROTHS. 


My fundamental axiom of speculative philosophy is that 
Materialism and Spiritualism are opposite poles of the same 
absurdity — the absurdity of imagining that we know anything 
of either spirit or matter. — T. H. Huxley. 

All manifestations of intellect and morals and 
feeling,howeverbrought about, depend on amounts 
and sorts and states of nerve-matter : so does all 
character in persons and in peoples ; so do all 
institutions, movements, laws, customs, creeds, 
codes. Any change in these is preceded by 
nerve change. In other words, all things apper- 
taining to human nature are based on human 
organisation. How nerve-states are brought 
about, and how changed, might well occupy the 
attention of historians and philosophers ; few 
signs of such attention are visible. 

The following remarks will be of an untechnical 
character. They will not give, even in the briefest 
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form, any general view of the structures and 
actions of the nervous organisation. The physi- 
ological truths here noticed will be elementary 
and yet at the same time illustrative of general 
principles. 

In these pages the word € matter 9 will be 
frequently used, but it will be used as meaning 
natural stuff — to borrow a good old Saxon word — 
of which we have some knowledge and so dis- 
tinguish it from spiritual and supernatural stuffs 
of which, it is here taken for granted, we know 
nothing whatever. 

Mind, it may be added, will be regarded as 
nothing more than the function — that is the action 
of nerve-matter. This also is taken for granted, 
because these pages aim at some sort of ex- 
position — not at defence or attack. Attack and 
defence may be found elsewhere in multitudinous 
amount. This much, however, may be said: 
throughout animal life the ascent of intelligence is 
co-equal with the ascent of nerve-organisation. 
To pause the moment we reach the nerve-organ- 
isation of man and say, this is inadequate to 
explain man's intelligence, is practically to make 
an astounding affirmation. The burden of proof 
lies with those who make the affirmation. Such 
proof is not forthcoming. 
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The phrases, the methods, the points of 
view, of metaphysicians, as well as those of 
snpernaturalists and theologians, will be pnt 
aside. And why not ? In speaking of the outer 
world we all have in mind the same something — 
the something which one calls matter and another 
calls spirit. If this inscrutable something is mean 
and sordid we make it no better by calling it 
spirit or diffused Deity : if it has any dignity or 
potency it is made no worse by being called 
matter. In actual life moreover — and this is all 
important — neither the idealist nor the pantheist 
is loftier in ideals, finer in character, or more deeply 
thrilled by poetic feeling than the materialist. 
The naturalist breathes as ample an ether and as 
divine an air as the supernaturalist. The loftiest 
flights of grey nerve and of spirit are alike con- 
fined to words : and in words, nerve, as easily as 
spirit, is able 

“ To scale the heaven’s highest height 
Or dive below the wells of death.” 

In the home, in recreation, in travel, in the 
business mart, and in the committee room, the 
Berkeleyian, the Biichnerian, the vorticist cannot 
be distinguished one from the other. In all the 
high-ways of life the crass materialist and the 
lofty idealist run quietly together in harness : 
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together they journey to all high attainable goals 
— ethic, philanthropic, poetic or other : together 
also they fail to reach the unattainable. 

Although academic views do not affect the con- 
clusions here put forward it will be taken for 
granted that in the mystery of matter there is 
something behind appearances; but something of 
which we have only a very limited and symbolic 
knowledge. Nowhere is this belief more lucidly 
expounded than in the writings of Mr. Huxley, 
although he fully recognises the fact that the 
final explanation of matter is beyond our reach. 

The nature and scope of the universe indeed 
depend much more on the thing (nerve) which 
knows than on the things (not nerve) to be known. 
The quantity and quality of nerve within the skull 
of any living creature determine the quantity and 
quality of that creature's knowledge of all things 
outside the skull. The same world outside the 
skull is one thing to a mouse, another to a dog, 
another to a peasant, another to a philosopher — 
simply because different amounts and sorts of 
grey matter give different sorts and amounts 
of world-conceptions. As the nerve-matter of 
an individual changes, so, to that individual, 
the universe changes also. The immature nerve 
of a child, the mature nerve of an adult, the 
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degenerate nerve of senility, have different sym- 
bolic knowledges and therefore give difference 
of view and of conduct. Different nerve-masses 
give rise to different religions and moralities, 
different social and domestic polities. We may 
form some idea of the part which matter within 
the skull plays, and the part played by matter 
outside the skull, if we carefully consider one or 
two facts in nerve-organisation by way of illus- 
tration. Within the skull certain nerve-masses 
transform certain outside matter-forces into 
light: the universe is dark, the sun itself is 
black — it merely gives off force waves which are 
also dark until they touch nerve. If there were 
no nerve anywhere there would nowhere be any 
light. So with sound, so in fact with all matters 
which reach the entrances and avenues to central 
nerve. The cannon does not roar save where 
there is auditory nerve ; the electric cloud is 
never otherwise than silent and dark — thunder 
and lightning exist only within the skull. The 
universe itself, so far as we know it, practically 
starts into existence only when an outer material 
and mysterious something comes into contact 
with material and mysterious central nerve — 
mysterious in man, mysterious in dog. It may 
be said then that, in effect, the brain or nerve of 
each living creature creates its own cosmos out 
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of the raw material of matter, force, and change, 
which lies around it. An ocean of matter and of 
material forces flows everywhere and beats on 
every object — nerve alone responds, shape, 
controls, creates. 

All the manifestations of life — all thought and 
feeling and morality and conduct — are based on 
quantities, states, and changes of nerve-matter. 
In effect, impassioned nerve sang Burns's songs ; 
energetic nerve preached Wesley's sermons; 
lofty nerve wrote Dante's poems; degraded 
nerve committed Borgia's crimes. No surround- 
ings could have given to Bobert Burns the 
unresting nerve of John Wesley, or to Wesley 
the impassioned nerve of Burns. The lives of the 
slow and reflective Charles Darwin and of the 
acute and active Charles Dickens could only 
have been exchanged by exchanging their brains. 
Idiocy and genius, lunacy and sanity, vice and 
virtue, have their respective brain-organizations 
and brain-states. The massive brains of Shake- 
speare, Burns, Scott, and Goethe made them 
what they were, and the imperfect brains, whether 
large or small, of idiots make them what they 
are. 

As all the phenomena of intelligent life depend 
on nerve states so any change in the phenomena 
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is preceded by change in nerve states. Change 
in character, however slow, however rapid, how- 
ever much for good, however much for evil, is 
based on precisely corresponding change, slow 
or rapid, good or evil, in nerve matter. Not the 
most delicate nor the most violent change 
occurs in thought, or feeling, or speech, or 
behaviour, which does not accurately represent 
proportionate nerve change. Speaking broadly, 
somewhere and somehow, temperaments also, 
and moods, and endowments, and propen- 
sities, and habits, lie in and come out of 
nerve. Always nerve states and changes are 
basic and precedent. A lad does not whistle to 
keep his spirits up : he whistles because some- 
where in his nerve-cells his spirits are already 
up. When a girl suddenly gives way to 
dancing and laughter it is not to make herself 
cheerful ; it is because an already cheerful state 
of nerve impels her to laugh and dance. It is 
true that some cause — a material cause, by the 
way, coming directly from matter, passing 
through a material medium, and acting directly 
on matter — led the lad to whistle and the girl to 
dance. However caused, whistling nerve, in 
effect, precedes whistling lips, and nerve dances 
before the legs dance. When a simple-minded, 
simple-nerved man longs, however suddenly, for 
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his character to be changed, his nerve has already 
undergone some accordant change. When a 
convert prays to be made good his nerve has 
already become in some degree good : he prays 
because he is good, he is not good because he 
prays. Early training — Christian, or Buddhist, 
or Mahometan, has led him to associate goodness 
with prayer. 

How slightly in literature, serious or ephemeral, 
intelligent life is associated with nerve organisa- 
tion is a matter of daily observation. Not long 
ago an evening newspaper asked its readers for 
such examples of pathos as had most impressed 
them. The examples differed widely, and some 
savoured rather of comedy than of pathos. Not 
once did either editor or any contributor dream 
that pathos, responsive pathos-nerve, lies within 
the skull. It is a common experience to find 
persons utterly devoid of poetic feeling, but one 
never hears the remark that it is because the 
nerve of poetry is wanting. The material of 
pathos and of poetry is present everywhere, but 
how few have the appropriate responsive nerve- 
matter. Bells ring in many chambers but in 
some there is no answer. One nerve-mass cannot 
look on “ the happy autumn fields ” without 
tears ; another group of nerve-cells cannot look at 
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the midsummer's sea without, as Emerson reminds 
us, thinking of the price of fish. 

Brain stands alone, aloof : it is the higher 
matter at the summit of all other and lower 
matter. Brain or nerve is man : all else that is 
human is merely convenient appendage. The 
bones lift it up, the muscles obey its commands, 
and various organs combine to supply it with 
nourishment. It is so with dogs and men : for 
the sum of a man's life is superior to the sum of a 
dog's life only in so far as a man's brain is superior 
to a dog's. If a dog's brain, it may be added, 
needs no super-natural crutches neither does a 
man's. If Professor James's sea of veiled 
thought flows through human brain it drains 
through a monkey's also. 

Brain cannot be compared to anything else. 
Is it not natural that the comparing matter, 
higher matter, should be unlike the thing, the 
lower matter which it compares ? That the thing 
which knows should be unlike the things to be 
known. In some way or other the brain is a 
reservoir— but it is much more : it contains, as 
has been already remarked, character, endow- 
ments, temperaments, morals, propensities, 
talents, and much else. It is also, in some way 
or other, an engine — but much more : brain, not 
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mind, be it noted, sees, hears, reads, speaks, 
writes, it reasons, feels, acts, it remembers, com- 
pares, imagines. Brain alone contains this, 
produces that, manipulates here, responds there. 
Brain, not mind, be it noted, wrote Hamlet and 
Tam O'Shanter. As a responsive organ, both in 
men and animals, it replies to messages from 
without according to its weight and structure : 
dog-nerve gives one set of replies and human 
nerve another set. Seeing that no two people are 
alike in nerve-organisation; that, though less 
markedly, no two individual nerve-masses are 
exactly similar, so no two replies are ever alike. 
Nay more, as the same individual nerve is con- 
stantly undergoing some change, so at no two 
periods in the life of a brain are similar replies 
given. 

One fact is clear : brain remains paramount 
although its propensities and occupations are in 
great degree affected by circumstances ; its endow- 
ments change but little. Whatever its environ- 
ments may be, a dog remains a dog even though 
it spends its life at a philosopher’s elbow. A 
man remains more human than canine even if kept 
in a kennel and led by a chain for fifty years. Nay 
more, with ordinary surroundings, a dog remains 
a particular sort of a dog because of its inherit- 
ance and organisation. So a man is not only 
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human, chiefly because his parents had human 
brain, but he differs from all other men mainly 
because his parents — one or both, though probably 
not in equal degree — transmitted to him one 
particular sort of brain. 

There are, however, numerous thinkers, who 
believe that the environment or circumstance is 
all in all, and that organisation, the brain, and 
heredity are “ of no account ” — these are indi- 
viduals of purely literary training, a training 
chiefly based on theological or supernatural 
ideals. Languages arose in times of fervent 
supernatural beliefs and have immensely helped 
to prolong the vitality of those beliefs. Even 
rationalists of high distinction but whose educa- 
tion has had no bearing on the truths of nature 
have not escaped the supernatural bias. 

Stuart Mill and Buckle believed that mind has 
little to do with brain. Carlyle, a pure product 
of training in letters, jeered at Darwin but was 
inconsistent enough to affirm that two fools 
never yet produced a wise child. The disciples 
of Mill and Buckle declare in effect that all men 
begin alike : they do not say all brains are alike 
because, with ostrich instinct, they will not see 
brain, do not like it, will not speak of it. All 
the world's a stage and on it is enacted a cease- 
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less play of nerve-action: it is held however 
that the play may be performed even though the 
character of nerve be left out. The play suffers 
in consequence. Mill reports that he made 
strenuous attempts to found a science of charac- 
ter; he frankly admitted his repeated failure. 
The task he undertook is immensely difficult, 
but the first step in it is to recognise that it is a 
physiological task and that character is a group, 
of properties and forces belonging to living- 
nerve-matter. 

If the influence of environment were predo- 
minant, if the nerve masses which have been 
found, whether in peoples or in individuals, to 
be fittest to survive the evolutional change of 
twenty million years could be radically changed 
by the circumstance of twenty years, the reign of 
chaos and dissolution would certainly begin. The 
stability of society — nay the stability of life 
itself — is based on the very limited mutability of 
nerve structure and action. No doubt abnormal 
and violent circumstance may, as we have already 
seen, change nerve ; alcoholic excess may, injuries 
and diseases may : a pistol shot may put an end 
to it altogether. 

Again let it be emphatically stated, that, as 
the structure and composition and weight of the 
brain so are its capabilities ; so is its outlook ; so 
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are the judgments it pronounces. Notwithstand- 
ing that the pig's conscious or comprehended 
world is one world, the Fuegian's another, the 
European's another, we may be quite sure the 
pig never dreams that there are beings having 
larger nerve than he and therefore having higher 
capabilities. The Fuegian has perfect confidence 
in his own knowledge and judgment. But the 
amazing circumstance is that the European, in 
this self-confidence, is no wit superior to the pig 
or the Fuegian. 

The weight of the human brain is some forty- 
nine or fifty ounces. It is astounding and 
amusing that the fifty ounce brain has but few 
doubts ; the less fine its organisation is, the less 
informed it is, the more youthful it is, the fewer 
doubts it has. The fifty-ounce mass lays down 
its laws, scatters its epithets (* materialist' is 
one of them) imposes its belief, deals out eternal 
bliss to one of its fellows, and eternal misery to 
another : it does all this, and much more, with 
no gleam of the truth that to a sixty-ounce brain 
the world would be a different world — a world 
of larger capabilities, wider knowledge, of higher 
ideals, kindlier conduct, and we may be sure of 
less confident verdicts. To a people of, say, 
sixty-ounce brains the philosophies, the psycho- 
logical and metaphysical systems, and the 
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religions of a fifty-ounce brain would seem not a 
little foolish. 

Living brain in all animal life — in philosophers 
and in dogs — is characterised by consciousness. 
The property of consciousness is an inscrutable 
marvel but so are the gravitation of an apple and 
the light of an electric wire loop. The mystery 
would be still greater if consciousness remained 
after the removal of brain, or if the electric light 
continued when the loop was removed. Conscious 
matter — matter which enables the philosopher 
to think, the lark to sing, and the rattlesnake to 
hiss — is doubtless the supreme marvel. Among 
marvels one must be greatest : but the greatest, 
whether in man, or in lark, or in rattlesnake, does 
not call for supernatural explanation merely be- 
cause it is the greatest. Mind as an action, a mere 
method of use, cannot be acted upon, cannot be 
impressed, or developed, or enfeebled : this is 
language which can be applied to brain only. 

Mind is as much the action or use of living 
brain as contractility is the action of living 
muscle. The frequent expression €i mind and 
matter ” is no more reasonable than would be the 
habit of saying “ contractility and muscle.” To 
affirm of a philosopher who possesses a powerful 
brain that he has a powerful mind, strange as it 
may seem, is as absurd as to say of an athlete 
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that he has well developed contractility when we 
mean, in reality, that he has well developed muscle. 

Not only does every part of the brain touch 
every other part by countless microscopic fingers, 
but brain stretches out directly continuous fingers 
to the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the skin — 
all these organs are, as it were, delicately con- 
structed finger-tips. More than this : it may be 
said that, in effect, certain nerve-fingers are in- 
definitely prolonged. It has been remarked that 
the silver probe by means of which a surgeon 
feels a bullet deep in the flesh is merely a 
prolongation of his finger; so air and ether are 
long fingers by which the brain touches the 
hill and stream and distant cannon — nay actually 
touches the sun and stars. 

That the word and idea of 'mind* should 
have taken the place of the word € brain 9 in 
popular usage is not perhaps inexplicable. Apart 
from the supernatural, spiritual, and spiritist 
view of a separate and detachable entity is the 
evolutional fact that the brain, in all animal life, 
needs to be so strongly protected as to be hidden 
from view. If the eye were more helpfully con- 
structed, and we had before us the living brain 
so arranged that its supremely marvellous struc- 
tures and their workings could be seen, the word 
‘ mind 9 would fall into comparative disuse. 
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The illustration is inadequate but it is not too 
much to say that if a living horse had never been 
seen, and if we were moved from place to place 
by a perpetually concealed animal, the epithets 
which we now apply to the horse we should 
invariably apply to movement : we should habit- 
ually say movement is well-behaved or unruly 
this morning ; movement jibs or movement bolts. 

The rapidity with which messages are trans- 
mitted through the material media of air and 
ether and rapidly conducted along nerve path- 
ways to the central nerve masses helps doubtless 
to foster popular illusions. Two illustrations 
may be usefully pondered over : a town-dwelling 
man, possessed of more than usual emotional 
and poetic nerve, is suddenly brought into the 
presence of a strikingly beautiful prospect; his 
eyes instantly fill with tears. Now what has 
happened ? Broadly and omitting all detail, this : 
impulses of a certain sort of matter strike the 
retina, thence nerve currents run to groups of 
innumerable nerve-cells along innumerable nerve 
links. One group gives light, another gives 
comprehension, another yields poetic emotion, 
another stirs the tear gland to action. All these 
are material steps and all are capable of exact 
measurement; yet so rapidly do they follow each 
other that they appear to be immediate and 
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simultaneous. In a moment the whole prospect 
has actually touched responsive brain. An in- 
discreet friend suddenly tells a mother, who is 
endowed with a full measure of emotional nerve, 
that her sailor-boy lies “ in his vast and wander- 
ing grave.” The woman instantly, it would 
seem, falls in a swoon or it may be in death. 
Here one brain comes into material contact with 
another brain as surely as the surgeon touches 
a sunken missile with his silver finger. The 
message flies to various nerve masses in which 
are physically imprinted ancient memories and 
deep affections — thence, with unbroken con- 
tinuity, brain cells turn as it were to touch and 
stop the heart. And all this is the work of a 
few seconds. 


SUMMARY. 

1. It is here taken for granted, though not 
affecting the argument in these pages, that we 
have some limited knowledge of the reality of 
substance within and around us ; and that of 
alleged spiritualisms and supernaturalisms we 
know nothing whatever. It is assumed also that 
mind is a property or an action of a certain sort 
of matter found only in animal life. 

2. The mysterious ‘something' in and around 
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us is none the better if called ‘ spirit/ and 
none the worse if called ‘ matter/ 

3. Character and conduct are not affected by 
the utmost diversity of opinions on matter and 
spirit. In loftiness of ideals and adequacy of 
achievement materialists and naturalists stand on 
no lower level than idealists and supernaturalists. 

4. The amount, sort, and state of nerve in each 
living thing, determines for that living thing — 
mouse or man — the nature and range of its outer 
world. A five-ounce brain lives in one world ; 
a fifty- ounce brain lives in another world: a 
sixty-ounce brain would live in still another. 

5. Different amounts and sorts of nerve, in 
different individuals and peoples give different 
opinions and conduct, different morals, religions, 
polities, laws, and institutions. 

6. All causes which change thought or feeling 
or morality or action, change these only by first 
changing nerve states. 

7. Mind is merely the action or use of nerve- 
matter just as contractility is the action of muscle- 
matter. To say that ( mind ’ is weak or strong 
is as absurd as to say that contractility is flabby 
or is well-developed. It is brain, not mind, 
which thinks, is moral or immoral, which feels 
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and acts, which sees, hears, talks, reads, writes, 
imagines, remembers— and much else. 

8. The word ‘ mind * would be as little used as 
‘ contractility 5 were it not that living brain is 
not only vastly more delicately organised but is 
also, from evolutional exigencies, concealed fronj 
view ; while muscle, quiescent or active, is in 
great degree open to investigation. Again the 
rapidity of communication between the numerous 
brain-areas is so rapid as to give, to the unin- 
structed, the impression of a single entity 
exercising many actions. 

9. Brain is characterised chiefly by conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is the greatest of many 
great marvels — but one must be greatest. The 
marvel is as great in toads and pigs as in men 
and dogs. If € matter cannot think 5 then toads 
and pigs have souls. 

10. Nerve, the highest form of matter, is in 
touch always, directly or indirectly, with all the 
other and lower forms of matter. It stretches 
out fingers of air to the thunder-cloud, and 
fingers of ether to the sun and moon and stars. 

This chapter it should be added is put forward 
simply as introductory to the following chapter 
on € Moral Nerve. 5 
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Chapter II. 

MORAL NERVE: 

SOME GUIDING TRUTHS. 


In this as in all other chapters I refrain from 
using the words and methods of speculative 
thinkers. Truths have many degrees of import- 
ance ; but those belonging to nerve-matter, that 
higher matter which in animals and in men has 
the property of consciousness, are surely central 
truths. From these I shall attempt to brush 
aside in some degree the mists of supernaturalism, 
metaphysics, and of psychology as ordinarily 
conceived. It is high time to lift the great 
moral question out of the play-ground of meta- 
physicians and theologians. Did not the sanest 
of men, Goethe, declare that no light descends to 
metaphysical deeps and none ascends to super- 
natural heights ? All the problems and poetries 
of life are to be found in the light, such as it is, 
which lies between these two darknesses. 

Morality need not be defined here : we know 
what it is; of all our ‘knowledges' it is the 
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fullest. Volumes of mystifying definitions are 
constantly issuing from theological and literary 
sources. In other quarters we find egoisms and 
altruisms formulated to their last gasp. Mean- 
while, in evolving peoples, morality slowly but 
inevitably rises ; slowly and inevitably it falls in 
dissolving peoples. 

It will surprise the average and the select man 
alike to be told that in men, and in animals , the 
moral sense is predominant ; that it is an instinct 
deeply lodged in every living nervous organisa- 
tion. It is true of both, but is even more true 
of animals than of men, that the impulse to do 
right is stronger than the capacity to think 
clearly. In all the mixed problems of human 
life the ethical elements are more clearly visible 
than the intellectual. Nay more, our sense of 
ethical duty is more adequate than our know- 
ledge of what is fittest for even bodily well-being. 
Only a few men can measure and weigh the 
planets ; no one knows precisely what he should 
do in the matter of food, or drink, or clothing, or 
exercise, or rest, or sleep ; but every man strives 
to preserve from danger the lives of his fellows. 

The old teaching that morality is an exclusively 
human possession has led to vast direct and 
indirect mischief. It probably sprang from the 
wide-spread and abiding error that there is and 
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can be no morality which does not defer to 
human needs and conform to human opinions. 
The error is part of the still larger miscon- 
ception that all things, celestial and mun- 
dane, were created for man's benefit. The 
anthropocentric theory has, by the way, much to 
answer for. Broadly and briefly the morality of 
a unit consists in its seeking first the well-being 
of the aggregate to which it belongs. A good 
man seeks the well-being of men, a good tiger 
seeks the well-being of tigers. There are no 
doubt certain deep-down moral elements common 
to all living things. No animal kills every other 
animal it comes near ; or seizes and keeps every- 
thing within its reach ; or habitually commits 
abominable crimes. That living thing, more- 
over, which, having the power and opportunity 
to be immoral, refrains, consciously or uncon - 
sciously, from using such power and opportu- 
nities, is a moral thing. All animals, including 
men, have this morality in large degree. To say 
that there is no morality unless there is a con- 
sciousness of morality is to say that in early men, 
and in multitudes of modern men, there is no 
moral sense. A faculty may certainly exist 
although there be no introspective recognition of 
its existence. If an animal does not say to itself 
“I live, I think, I am moral," it neverthe- 
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less may be actually alive, may actually think, 
may be actually moral. But, in addition to a 
certain bed-rock morality, each community of 
animals has its own particular code of ethics. 
In the slow drawing up of their respective codes 
tigers did not ask for moral guidance from 
men nor men from tigers. A tiger of unim- 
peachable morals (of the tiger-code) may tear a 
man to pieces for his dinner; for his and his 
family's sustenance a good man may cut a 
lamb's throat and yet pass through the human 
court of ethics without a stain on his character. 

If indeed an impartial ethical adjudicator could 
step on to this planet he would probably say 
that men, more than animals, are “ red in tooth 
and claw." He would even declare that it is the 
brute, not the man, who forgives his erring fellow 
seventy times seven. The four-legged moralists 
however when stirred to action are perhaps more 
summary in their executive methods than the 
two-legged —hence perhaps their greater actual 
morality. When the vagabond wolf and the 
rogue elephant are driven forth from their com- 
munities they may not take mates with them 
and propagate their like. Wolves and elephants, 
even more than men, overlook much folly and 
tolerate much stupidity in their fellows but they 
confine within narrow limits the individuals who 
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flout their respective moral codes. If, in any 
animal community, four-footed philanthropists 
had ever arisen demanding that their erring 
fellow quadrupeds should not be ‘ degraded 9 and 
f demoralised 9 by punishment, we may be sure 
that sooner or later that community would have 
come to an end. 

How then came men and animals to be first of 
all moral ? To be moral whatever else they were 
not ? To possess in excess of any other sense 
the sense of right and wrong? It is because 
they possess moral nerve-matter in corresponding 
degree. Morality is nothing more than the 
action of moral grey-matter. There is no morality 
where there is no nerve, and where there is living 
moral nerve there is and must be morality. It is 
as impossible to keep living moral nerve quiet as 
it is to keep the living muscle of a child quiet. 
Vital function is the secret of Moral Obligation. 
If nerve-action was the only morality of Marcus 
Aurelius let us think not less of Marcus Aurelius 
but more of nerve and nerve action. Men should 
have many reverences — reverences for truth, 
nature, poetry, art, but his chief reverence should 
be for the mystic wonderful moral stuff of our 
greatest moral characters : for its observance no 
cathedral is impressive enough, no reverence too 
instinct with awe. 
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Whatever the amount, or kind, or state, or 
change, which characterises moral nerve, so will 
be the degree, and kind, and changes, of moral 
conduct. 

How came the moral nerve or moral apparatus 
into existence ? The answer, in an evolutional 
sense, is clear : it is a factor essential to life. 
There can be no animal existence unless it is 
associated with moral properties; and moral 
properties as well as all other properties are 
unknown save as properties of matter; that is 
they are properties of some sort of known natural 
stuff — not of something supernatural or unknown. 
Some living things contrive to exist without 
skin, some without flesh, others have no bones, 
but all living things have some sort of moral 
stuff. Of all things fitted to survive in the long 
evolutional conflict moral nerve was the fittest. 
At one time men could live only on condition 
that they were moral ; later it came to pass they 
could be happy only when they were moral. 
Moral nerve began when society began. Broadly 
speaking society began when two jelly specks 
existed in place of one, and each speck refrained 
from injuring the other speck. From such ethical 
beginnings our Platos and Spencers are merely 
the amplifications and elaborations of one 
hundred million years of ceaseless change. 
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If we turn now more directly to men and to 
communities of men — always remembering that 
what the individuals are the community is — the 
conclusion is forced upon us that progress in 
persons or peoples alike depends mainly on the 
amount and the growth in persons or peoples of 
moral nerve ; and that the scantiness and 
deterioration of that nerve in units or aggregates 
attends on personal or social regress. 

Morality is a property of moral nerve in some 
such fashion as intellect is a property of intellec- 
tual nerve, as sensation is a property of sensory 
nerve. It is a root principle of all investigation 
to begin with simple examples. A dove and a 
hawk have alike beaks and claws : a dove is 
gentle because it has in effect gentle nerve ; a 
hawk is fierce because it has fierce nerve. The 
gentle and submissive dog on the one hand, and 
the fierce turbulent dog on the other, surely have 
different, physically different, nerve stuff. Two 
children have tongues and other speech organs 
alike but one child has voluble nerve, another has 
taciturn nerve. The timid man has timid nerve. 
The bold man has bold nerve. History tells of 
one race of kings who in old age went out to die 
in stormy seas ; and of another race of kinglets 
who, living or dying, always shrank from salt 
water. The two races, kings and subjects, had 
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different nervous organisations. Thus in birds 
and dogs and men gentleness, turbulence, volu- 
bility, taciturnity, timidity, and courage, are 
properties of nerve stuff : Or are these properties 
found only in souls — souls of birds, and dogs, 
and men ? 

Whether certain nerve- matter is exclusively set 
apart for moral purposes only, or whether the 
nerve which yields moral action yields also intel- 
lectual and emotional actions, does not affect the 
argument now put forward. It is contended 
here that there exists somewhere and somehow 
within the skull a material — that is a natural — 
moral apparatus. I cannot but think however 
that there are grounds for believing that the 
nerve which exercises moral function is more or 
less separate nerve. It is separate in the sense 
in which speech-nerve and sight -nerve are 
separate, but like them it freely communicates 
with all other varieties of nerve. Research is 
more and more bringing to light special localisa- 
tions of nerve actions. When we consider that 
there are hundreds of millions of nerve cells, and 
thousands of millions of nerve links, it would 
indeed be strange if a mother tended a dying 
child with the same nerve with which she adds 
up her milliner’s bill. If the movements of the 
forefinger are determined by separately localised 
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areas of nerve it is incredible that the nerve 
which recognises right from wrong should not 
differ from that which repeats the multiplication 
table; from that which admires beauty and hates 
ugliness. If one nerve-mass is common to 
intellect, and passion, and morals, the man who 
is strong in one of these faculties should be strong 
in all ; the man who is poor in one should be poor 
in all. This it is needless to say is not the 
experience of daily life. Then again, while 
intellect and the emotions vary strikingly in 
different individuals the moral sense is, normally, 
more or less uniform. Evolution leaves in exist- 
ence, intellectually, much stupidity ; leaves, 
emotionally, much blunt or coarse feeling ; but it 
demands a certain standard of moral conduct. 
Our neighbours differ greatly in their religious 
beliefs or no beliefs ; in their philosophic 
systems — if they have any ; in their political 
principles and social polities : what these are we 
do not much care to know, but we care deeply 
that our neighbours should be honest and free 
from coarse violence. We are well pleased if they 
come near to the highest levels of human morality 
— gentleness and honour. If our neighbour's 
moral nerve is inadequate, is in fact abnormal, 
he ceases to be our neighbour : he finds his 
proper neighbours in the criminal or abnormal 
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class. Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of 
moral nerve, and one which tells in favour of a 
certain separateness is its plasticity, its greater 
amenability, within certain limits, to change in 
response to external circumstances. It is im- 
possible to make stupid nerve clever ; it is not 
easy to make clever nerve stupid ; but inadequate 
moral nerve may be in some degree improved, 
and fairly adequate may be more or less vitiated. 
How far inadequate nerve may be supplemented 
by ‘ substitutional 9 moral nerve will be discussed 
in another chapter. 

Neither human life nor animal life could have 
survived the storms of evolution had moral nerve 
possessed the rigidity of intellectual and ‘ pas- 
sional 9 nerve. Surgical science throws significant 
light on the question of localisation. It is known 
that injury, or disease, in a given area of grey 
matter suspends the power of speech. In like 
manner some injuries to the head have been 
known to enfeeble the moral sense and leave the 
intellect little if at all the worse, while other 
injuries have impaired the intellectual faculty and 
not the moral. 

How far will the localisation of nerve-areas be 
found to extend ? Is there, for example, religious 
nerve ? Or political nerve ? We must, in reply, 
never forget to distinguish between the nature of 
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a nerve mass and the various uses to which its 
action may be put. Character is made up of 
endowments and propensities. Probably all 
endowments have special n6rve allotments. The 
propensities are the actions of these allotted 
masses. This is not the place to describe or even 
to enumerate the limited group of endowments 
or the almost unlimited group of propensities. 
Among the more conspicuous endowments, how- 
ever, some being intellectual, some emotional, 
some moral, we find cleverness dominant in one 
individual and, in effect, dulness in another; 
activity in one, pensiveness in another; here 
gentleness, honour, reverence, courage ; there 
rudeness, violence, cowardice. The endowments 
are comparatively simple and less numerous ; the 
propensities are, it may possibly be, simple, but 
more frequently they are complex and numerous. 
While the strength or weakness of the propen- 
sities depends on the weight and character of the 
nerve endowment, their sort and number are in 
great degree influenced by circumstance and 
environment. The endowments are weightier 
and more numerous in the sagacious ; they are 
slighter and fewer in the foolish. Every man 
says to himself “ I will be wise,” only a few men 
have the nerve-masses which give out wisdom. 
To discover and analyse the endowments on the 
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one hand, and the propensities on the other, of 
the names in history, or in public life, or in our 
own circles, is a fruitful and fascinating study ; it 
gives the master key to the interpretation of 
character. 

It will not be amiss to point again to the fact 
that every part of the brain is in free and instan- 
taneous communication with every other part : 
that the nerve-homes are numbered by hundreds 
of millions, and the pathways between them by 
thousands of millions. The nerve-masses of all 
the faculties touch each other at countless points : 
touch for help, or for hindrance, or for correction. 
Intellectual nerve speaks to moral nerve; moral 
nerve to intellectual ; emotional nerve speaks to 
both, and both to emotional. But the moral- 
equipment nerve is characterised more than any 
other endowment-nerve by simplicity and direct- 
ness, and hence the greater the simplicity and 
directness of the moral propensity. 

To return : there is no single religious nerve- 
endowment. Religion is a propensity involving 
the action of several endowments ; many nerve 
centres contribute messages and many nerve- 
pathways are travelled upon. Religion may be 
briefly defined as a homage to an ideal . The 
ideal may be supernatural or natural and either 
of these may be elevated or sordid ; the homage 
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too may be the homage of fear, or of reverence, 
or of love. The choice or adoption of a religious 
ideal involves the action of various intellectual 
endowments; the homage being emotional will 
be coloured by the nature and the number of the 
various emotional endowments involved. The 
origins of morality and of religion are different; 
even eminent divines have admitted that there is 
no necessary connection between the two. 
Morality was from the first essential to the well- 
being of the living; religion came later and 
sprang from fear of the dead or spirits of the 
dead. Morality is primary, enduring, and funda- 
mental. Supernatural religions are parasitic and 
transitory — transitory in relation to evolutional 
time. They arise in the early stages of civilisa- 
tion and, in evolving peoples at least, decline in 
the more advanced stage. By parity of data and 
reasoning it would be easy to show that, as it is 
with the religious propensity, so is it with the 
various political, social, as also with the various 
science and art propensities ; each of them results 
from the action of several and diverse nerve 
endowments. 

We may with propriety divide all c knowledges 3 
into two classes : those which more directly con- 
cern the structure and action of nerve matter, 
and those which are less directly concerned. 
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Ethics, logic, grammar, are examples of the first 
class ; they treat of nerve matter. Astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, are examples of the second 
class ; these treat of the truths of matter which 
lie outside the skull. 

One sort of nerve yields the science and the art 
of reasoning. The action of another sort gives 
the science and art of grammar. Just as the 
rules of logic are based on the action of the best 
reasoning nerve, the rules of grammar on the 
best speech nerve, so in like manner the rules of 
moral conduct are founded on the action of the 
finest moral nerve; this is found within the 
skulls of the best conducted men. We have no 
knowledge of intellectual or moral or emotional 
manifestations apart from the presence of various 
kinds of living nerve and where any form of 
living nerve exists it must act — action is the law 
of life. 


SUMMARY. 

1. In animals, and in men, the moral faculty 
predominates over all other faculties. In animals, 
even more than in men, the impulse to do right is 
more powerful than the capacity to think clearly. 

2. There are certain deep-down moral elements 
common to all animals ; in addition each com- 
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munity of animals has its own special code 
constructed for its own benefit. 

3. The principle underlying the moral code of 
each community of living things is this : the unit 
shall put the well-being of the aggregate before 
its own well-being. A wolf, consciously or 
unconsciously, seeks first the welfare of its pack ; 
an elephant of its herd ; a man of his race. On 
these conditions only have wolves and elephants 
and men escaped destruction in the long evolu- 
tional conflict. 

4. Much of the morality of animals, and of 
men , is doubtless negative and unconscious. 
Mutual forgiveness in animals is not the less 
beautiful because it is unaccompanied by criticism 
and introspection. 

5. Patient and forgiving as animals are when 
the moral need arises they act with decision. 
Criminal wolves, for example, and criminal 
elephants also, are not only summarily expelled 
from their communities but they may not take 
mates with them to reproduce their like. On 
such penal laws too, has been, and ever will be, 
based all moral growth. 

6. Morality is a property, an action, of living 
nerve. Men and brutes have the sense of right- 
and-wrong in excess of other senses because they 
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possess the nerve of right-and-wrong in excess 
of other varieties of nerve. 

7. How came this moral nerve into existence ? 
Because of all factors it is the one factor essential 
to life, animal or human. Moral nerve began 
when society began and, in effect, society began 
when the first two jelly specks lived peaceably 
together. 

8. Whether moral nerve has other actions than 
moral action, or whether it is more or less 
separate and independent nerve does not affect 
the argument here put forward. There are how- 
ever many reasons for believing that it is to a 
great degree specialised nerve. 

9. The loftiest morals, the clearest ratiocina- 
tion, the most correct speech, are respectively 
the products of the best moral, the best reason- 
ing, and the best speech nerve. If all moral 
codes, all logical formulas, and all grammatical 
rules were lost, living nerve could get along 
without them ; could speedily restore them in 
even better form. 
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It is usual for the fervent believer to imagine 
that if his religion came to an end morality 
would come to an end with it. Many statesmen 
and a few philosophers have held that religion is 
a convenient means of maintaining the morality 
of the multitude. The illustrious author of 
the “ Synthetic Philosophy” considers that 
religion is the basis of current morals, and fears 
that if it were destroyed before a new basis is 
ready a moral interregnum would follow. 

Mr. Spencer was the first to grasp and expound 
the evolutional theory in its entirety. His stand- 
ing as an ethicist is beyond question. An eminent 
Nonconformist divine, himself given more to 
rhetoric than to formulation, has remarked that 
Mr. Spencer is rather a master of formulas than a 
philosopher. But if he who sifts, clarifies, unities, 
and formulates a vast range of knowledge is not 
a philosopher — who is ? 

It is contended here, however, that from the 
standpoint taken in these pages, Mr. Spencer, 
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in his views on ethical questions, under-estimates 
the potency of nerve-organisation. In his ethical 
or other writings he puts physiology sedulously 
in the background. He admits that physical 
nerve change precedes all manifestations of intelli- 
gence : having admitted the fact, he takes com- 
paratively little further notice of it. He frankly 
avows his preference for the psychological inter- 
pretation of physiological actions, a preference 
which, if psychology is nothing more than a 
mode of speaking of the functions of nerve struc- 
tures, is not at all helpful. 

Mr. Spencer, however, it may be observed, not 
only gives no countenance to the theological and 
spiritual (and spiritist) view that mind is an 
independent and detachable entity but has helped 
to show how this idea had its origin in savage 
life. It may, and with much force, be urged 
that Mr. Spencer has no alternative but to 
use current langiiage, and that the language of 
popular use is psychological and was coined in an 
era of fantastic psychology and spiritual phantoms 
— coined when physiological truths were undreamt 
of ; coined when heaven and earth were believed 
to be filled with supernatural beings ever ready 
to interfere — not always with benefit — in human 
affairs. But if a great teacher is compelled to 
express knowledge in terms of ignorance, he 
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should at least from time to time bring himself 
and his disciples from psychological cloudland 
down to solid physiological ground. 

In his foreshadowings of a remote ethical future, 
Mr. Spencer's imagination is but little restrained 
by matters of bodily organisation. A supremely 
lofty ideal is held before us : unhappily it is 
loftier than inner nerve organisation and outer 
circumstance will ever permit. Socal environ- 
ment can never become entirely satisfactory so 
long as physical environment is what it is — and 
this environment is not likely to improve. Falls, 
blows, injury, disease, and the effects of extreme 
heat and cold, of hurricane, flood, fire, drought 
and famine will always hinder nerve organisation 
from reaching the highest conceivable levels. 

Peoples have different histories, different 
thought, different morals, because they have 
different nerve-organisation. Different effects 
have necessarily different causes: A people whose 
moral history records a succession of massacres, 
Bartholomew and others, as leading events, has 
one sort of nerve ; and a people whose character- 
istic experiences are religious movements, Puritan 
and others, have quite another sort. 

A sovereign may walk alone through the 
streets of any Scandinavian capital with perfect 
safety : if unattended in the streets of Madrid he 
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would carry his life in his hands. And all this 
solely because Scandinavian nerve differs from 
Spanish nerve. The difference cannot at present 
be seen under the microscope; but neither can 
the difference be seen between the nerve cells of 
light and those of sound, or between those of 
speech and those of thought. Does Mr. Spencer, 
do ethical students, do speculative formulators, 
of purely literary training, give adequate attention 
to this difference ? 

Inadequate recognition of physiological con- 
siderations is conspicuous in his treatment of 
individual virtues and vices. Yet, at root, every 
virtue and every vice is the outcome of a certain 
quantity and sort and state of nerve stuff. Surely, 
volubility and taciturnity are clearly matters of 
nerve organisation ; so, also, are idleness and 
industry, chastity and unchastity. In both 
idleness and excess of the sexual impulse the 
physician, as a physiologist, will often prove 
helpful when psychological formulm and moral 
precepts have proved utterly useless. 

I cannot but think that the most remarkable 
of Mr. Spencer’s deviations from physiological 
teaching are his ideas of the origin of morality, 
and his fear of a moral interregnum, should the 
popular belief in the religious basis of moral 
obligation be too hurriedly undermined. It 
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has been remarked that a man's character is 
moulded upon his religion. Mr. Spencer does 
not go so far as this, but he considers — and this 
chiefly concerns us here — that religions precede 
and give their colour to moralities. In putting 
forward this dictum he seems to forget another 
observation, made by himself more than once 
or twice, that men are influenced more by the 
opinions of their fellows than by the fear of future 
punishment or hope of future reward. Would 
that Mr. Spencer had widened and deepened this 
seemingly simple observation into a great ethical 
system. 

The belief, to diverge for a moment, that charac- • 
ter is moulded on religion seems to be the exact 
opposite of the truth. Not only do the followers 
of one and the same religion differ in character, 
but even the individual members of every sect have 
also different characters. We have a hundred 
diverse religions, but we have forty million diverse 
characters, simply because behind forty million 
dissimilar faces there are forty million dissimilar * 
brains. Physiology, and history, and current 
life, alike show, not only that morals long pre- 
ceded religions, but that the religion of both in- 
dividuals and peoples is coloured by the morality 
of the individual and the morality of the people. 

Not only does Mr. Spencer, in common with 
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all other ethicists, see no striking connection 
between morality and the nervous organisation, 
but his writings make it clear that he puts the 
origin of the moral sense quite late in the course 
of evolutional time. Mr. Spencer in stating that 
morals follow religion, contends that there is no 
fixed and universal code of morals ; that a virtue 
in one people is possibly a vice in another : the 
statement is partly true and partly untrue. It is 
true that there is no full and universally accepted 
moral code. But it is no less true that a 
certain bed-rock code is found wherever life is 
found. This € bed-rock * morality puts everywhere 
some curb on murder, violence, theft, lying. 
Under exceptional circumstances murder may be 
approved in one tribe, ingenious theft in another. 
The young Fijian, for example, is not happy until 
he brings home a human head ; but his action 
does not come under the head of morality as 
conventionally understood — he is fighting for a 
certain status in Fijian opinion. If murder, theft, 
and lying were habitual within the boundaries of 
any community, and had contributed during 
countless generations to the well-being of that 
community, murder, theft and lying would in 
reality be virtues. Is this conceivable ? 

Mr. Spencer states, in language and under 
circumstances which compel our deepest sympathy, 
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that he hastened to complete his treatise on 
ethics because of the peril which would probably 
follow the disappearance of one basis of morality 
before another was ready to take its place. If 
there were any real danger of an ethical collapse, 
and philosophy could save a morality which 
supernatural religion was no longer able to 
sustain, doubtless Mr. Spencer, perhaps more 
effectively than any of his compeers, could furnish 
such philosophy. 

What Mr. Spencer does not see, what the great 
world of literary thinkers does not see, is — again 
not forgetting the law of action and interaction — 
that religious creeds, philosophic systems, and 
moral codes, are not the producers but the pro- 
ducts of living human nerve. It is needful to be 
emphatic on this point, at the risk of some repe- 
tition. Just as all that appertains to correct 
logic comes from the best reasoning nerve, and all 
that is correct in grammar comes from the best 
speech nerve, so all that is loftiest in morals 
issues from best moral nerve — and this lies in 
the interior of the skulls of the best-conducted 
men. Such, it appears to me, are the dicta 
revealed by the light of physiology. 

Historic considerations confirm the lessons 
nculcated by physiology. The advent of a new 
religion yields nothing new in morals. Freeman 
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reluctantly admits that the introduction of 
Christianity into England, whatever other results 
it had, did not change English character When 
religion grows in intensity morality does not 
grow with it, nor is religious decay attended by 
mpral decay. The ages, and the peoples, marked 
by the most fervent religious belief and the most 
scrupulous religious observance, are those most 
deeply stained by violence and cruelty. 

Herbert Spencer on War. 

The question of war falls directly or indirectly 
within the domain of ethics. Mr. Spencer 
denounces war and “militarism” with con- 
stantly-increasing vehemence. Militarism at this 
moment, he urges — with singular forgetfulness 
of the past — is dragging us to the verge of ruin : 
in his vehemence he forgets, not historic record 
only, but evolutional methods. The one essential 
underlying root-principle of evolution is struggle. 
Struggle implies both effort and resistance. 
Struggle is, in effect, war — war sometimes of 
aggression, but more frequently, it is true, of 
endurance and defence. The very phrase “to 
struggle” — of Scandinavian origin— means, in 
the opinion of some authorities, primarily “to 
strike.” In human life there is an unbroken 
series of actual contests — of battles. A mother 
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gently restrains or coerces her infant ; a police- 
man strives bodily with a criminal; a body of 
soldiers combat a mob of rioters ; a number of 
fishermen resist the encroachment of alien fisher- 
men ; one navy fights another navy, one army 
another array. All these gradational and in- 
evitable incidents are the results of evolutional 
methods. 

What war has effected in bringing about 
the present position of advanced peoples is 
clearly shown by Mr. E. B. Tylor, an unrivalled 
authority oil the factors and stages of civilisation. 
Early societies, he remarks, (“ Anthropology,” 
Chap, xvi.), when at peace make no progress 
because at such time “ ancestral custom is 
administered by great-grandfathers.” When war 
breaks out, stronger and more intelligent rule is 
needed. “ The changes which have shaped the 
descendants of wild hordes into civilised nations 
have been in great measure the work of the war 
chief. ” The italics are mine. 

In certain grave crises, evolution has left no 
alternative save war. The advocates of peace no 
doubt serve a useful purpose and are themselves 
the product of what may be called collateral 
evolutional forces, for from the great central stream 
of a civilised people's life there are offshoots 
or eddies : of these are the Tolstois, the Friends, 
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and others. Tolstoi, at any rate, if fanatical, 
is logical : he would not stay the axe which 
was about to cleave his child's head. Such 
visionaries are in this undignified position — they 
owe their own existence to the methods which 
they denounce. Only through the militarism of 
his forefathers was Mr. Spencer born and enabled 
to denounce militarism. 

Apart from the consideration of war, Mr. Spencer 
too frequently assumes that, in the long run, all 
peoples are tending, or will tend, to a civilisation 
which forbids war. But all peoples are not 
evolving — not even in Europe. The dissolution 
of peoples — with its decadent and less moral man 
— as well as the evolution of peoples, will not 
cease so long as peoples exist, hence the time of 
universal peace is unhappily far off. But does not 
Mr. Spencer answer himself? He says (“ Social 
Statics ”) “ No one can be perfectly moral till all 
are moral; no one can be perfectly happy till 
all are happy.” Surely it is equally true that 
no nation can be perfectly peaceful till all are 
peaceful. 
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Mr. Huxley — brilliant as investigator, reasoner, 
and teacher in many fields, was, seemingly, over- 
taken by a sort of conservative languor when, in 
his closing and ailing years, he delivered the 
Romanes Address on “ Evolution and Ethics.” 
It is not too much to say that he never fully em- 
braced the evolution theory as an all sufficing 
principle. Had he at any time gained as com- 
plete a grasp of the principle of evolution as Mr. 
Spencer possesses, and further, had Mr. Spencer 
gone through the physiological training of a 
Huxley, the world would be even more in debt 
to the two great masters. Not a little confusion, 
inconsistency, and inaccuracy mark the Oxford 
deliverance : on these points brief comment only 
is permissible here and will be confined strictly 
to guiding truths. 

The address is a long and laboured 
effort to show that the moral element is at 
variance with the other elements which go to the 
making of man. The natural or ‘ cosmic 3 man 
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is, we are told, a very ancient personage, but 
the € man within/ the ‘ ethical man/ is, it would 
seem; comparatively a new comer. The younger 
individual is ashamed of the elder and the elder's 
progenitors. The older man, indeed, retains 
traces of ‘ the tiger and the ape/ — traces which 
the younger man feels called upon to treat ‘ with 
axe and rope.' Tigers and apes are sad criminals, 
and there was a time when all men were, alas, 
criminals also. It is true that, now, only a 
few of us come to the axe and the rope, but 
our remote fathers all deserved, every man of 
them, to be either hanged or decapitated. 

In his attempt to show that morality is some- 
thing apart, something acquired and artificial, 
Huxley displays, it may be said in passing, one 
of not a few inconsistencies. In one page we 
are told that primitive men were hostile to each 
other ; they thought only of themselves ; they 
trod each other down ; they seized and kept all 
that they could lay hands on. In another page 
we discover that they were sociable, very inquisi- 
tive, given to mimicry, and deferential to sur- 
rounding opinion. (The italics are mine.) Huxley 
here, by the way, overlooked the fundamental 
truth, so repeatedly urged in these pages, that 
this obedience of the individual to the opinion of 
the. community was, and is, and ever will be, the 
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prime necessity of animal life, and the basis of 
all trne morality. Possibly this obedience was, 
at one time, more or less a restraint ; but 
in the process of the ages restraint — a denial of 
present good — becomes a habit, and long habit 
becomes, in time, happiness. In other words, it 
came to pass that restraint — restraining nerve — 
alone sheltered the individual, and therefore 
saved society, from ultimate destruction. 

Mr. Huxley’s most serious errors are those 
which he shares with the multitude — the literary 
and theological multitude. Animals, we are told, 
are devoid of the moral faculty, and early men 
were no better off. I have already discussed 
somewhat fully the question of morality in 
animals. Tigers have their own unformulated 
but strictly-binding code of morals ; so have apes. 
They could not have lived without them. Within 
the tiger is an ethic tiger; within the ape an 
inner ape. If the disobedient wolf and the 
erring elephant are expelled from the society of 
their fellows, we may be sure that sinning tigers 
and sinning apes come also to a bad end. What- 
ever may happen to a wicked man, a wicked animal 
—wicked to his own society — never flourishes 
like the green bay tree. Of course tigers, and 
philosophers, must live; and tigers, in common 
with philosophers, seize and keep their dinners 
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and warn off encroaching tigers and philosophers. 

It may be asked here, Does the conflict, as 
Huxley conceived it, actually exist ? Evolutional 
truths give it no countenance. Before any living 
thing is fitted to escape the abiding storm of 
natural or evolutional forces, every component 
part of that living thing must be fitted to each 
other. The rattlesnake only exists because all the 
constituents within its skin are fitted to each other : 
the ethical rattlesnake, too, must be in unison 
with the cosmic rattlesnake — it is the price of 
its existence. So is it with the * cosmic 9 man 
and the ethical man. A man’s skin must be 
fitted to cover all the various parts within it; 
muscles and bones must suit each other ; these 
and his brain must be fitted to act in unison ; 
nay, the various structures of his brain must keep 
well abreast of each other. Intellectual nerve, 
moral nerve, emotional nerve, sensory nerve, 
motor nerve, must all be, more or less, harmonious 
partners — or the firm perishes. So far the normal 
man: it is the abnormal man— -the man lacking 
moral nerve — who, slowly or quickly, arrives at 
the axe or rope, or some other unpleasant end. 

True, the congruity of the constituent elements 
of a unit is not perfect. But the intellectual 
man and the ethical man agree with each other 
better than, say, the intellectual man and the 
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muscular man within ns. Onrmnscles and bones 
are in daily conflict with our intellectual demands. 
The brain travels in seven-leagued boots ; muscles 
and bones crawl far behind. The breathing 
apparatus is comparatively clumsy ; an athletic 
runner is checked in his course because his ribs 
cannot keep pace with his heart. In fact the 
circulating man fights the breathing man. 

The Romanes Lecturer illustrates his views of 
evolved and natural elements on the one hand, and 
acquired or artificial elements on the other, by the 
planting and cultivation of a modern garden on 
a weed-grown Sussex down : an artificially 

treated area he calls it. The illustration is tiot a 
happy one. To the true evolutionist there is 
nothing artificial. Certain given forces, operating 
under certain conditions, leave not only gardens 
and wildernesses behind, but leave all other things 
and happenings also. In other words the forces of 
nature, acting amidst ceaseless change, in multi- 
tudinous grooves of circumstance, during incal- 
culable time, leave, here a paper, rose, there a 
hedge rose ; here a rag doll, there its little flesh- 
and-blood mistress ; leave here a garden, there a 
wilderness; here a nightingale, there a centi- 
pede ; leave here a saint, and there a sinner. 

Mr. Huxley, not without a trace of plaintive- 
ness, complains that there is much evil in 
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evolution : that evolution sanctions the murderer 
and the thief. Beyond all doubt, evolution and its 
attendant dissolution involve a vast amount of 
evil. There can, of course, be no evolution from 
perfection, so that evolution at its best is nothing 
more than a journey from something faulty to 
something less faulty. Or, to change the figure, 
evolution may be looked upon as a destructive 
stream, which leaves behind comparatively few 
living things— those which happen to be shel- 
tered by certain protective qualities— and leaves 
those only for a brief period. 

It is the greatest misfortune of naturalism, as 
well as of science, that it is compelled to use the 
language coined in the era of supernatural beliefs. 
Mr. Huxley, for example, is obliged to say 
evolution ‘ sanctions * this, or ‘ forbids 3 that, or 
‘ predestines 3 something else. There is no more 
ground for supposing all this than for supposing 
that a volcano ( sanctions 3 the destruction of this 
city, or ‘ forbids , the destruction of that, or ‘ pre- 
destines 3 the fate of a third. ‘ Man worked his 
way to the top/ says the lecturer, when he really 
means that always during incalculable time the 
man who had a little more brain than his fellow 
escaped destruction. 

The word “ struggle 33 well illustrates the in- 
adequacy of pre-scientific language. It suited 
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the views of a Lamarck; it is misleading in a 
Darwinian. All dramatists wish— or struggle, in 
a sense, bat straggle in vain — to be Shakespeares : 
only one dramatist had Shakespeare’s marvellous 
brain — and he did not € struggle* — greatly to 
Thomas Carlyle’s surprise. All sopranos wish to 
be Jenny Linds, but only one soprano had Jenny 
Lind’s larynx. 

To return. The Romanes lecture, with its notes, 
is marked by a strange inconsistency. The 
professor, with strenuous and prolonged effort, 
strove to show that the ethical sense is an acquired, 
if not an artificial, sense: that the ethical man 
has only recently taken up his abode in the 
natural man. Then, in note 20, in the published 
address, he, in less than four lines, declares that 
u strictly speaking” the ethical process itself 
<€ is part and parcel of the general process of 
evolution .” (The italics are mine.) In other 
words, after taking great pains, on the platform, 
to prove that morality is not a product of evolu- 
tion he has scarcely descended from that platform 
when he affirms that really and truly morality is 
a product of evolution. It seems then after all 
that the inner man and the outer man came slowly 
into existence by similar methods. 
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SUBSTITUTIONAL MORALS: 
THE PRINCIPLE OF PUNISHMENT. 


It is said by persons of purely literary training 
that, if wrong-doers are merely the creatures of 
organisation and circumstance, crime is inevit- 
able, that criminals are irresponsible, and that 
punishment is useless. Those who take this view 
overlook the fact, that punishment itself is an 
item — and an important item — in the circum- 
stance of criminals and the most potent changer 
of nerve-matter. Character in all men, , and in 
all animals, is the product of forces within, and, 
in less degree, of forces outside the skull. Saints 
as well as sinners, magistrates as well as crimi- 
nals, are equally the creatures of organisation 
and circumstance. The husband, it may be, 
cannot help killing his wife, but society cannot 
help hanging the husband, and criminal society 
cannot help being impressed by the hanging. 
The evolution of a people, as distinguished from 
its dissolution, depends, not on the spontaneous 
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efforts of the units, but on the increasing 
superiority of its nerve-organisation. The ques- 
tion of free will is nowhere discussed in these 
pages, but if, alas, we are merely puppets, yet 
most of us are tolerably good puppets. What 
is more, the good puppets, good in virtue of 
organisation, are constantly punishing or getting 
rid of the bad puppets who are bad in virtue of 
organisation. On such terms do good puppets 
exist and multiply. 

The previous paragraph furnishes a conclusive 
reply to those who affirm that if the organisation - 
view of crime comes to be generally accepted, 
society would fall into a sensual mire, into pure 
animalism. But, in passing, why fall to sensual 
mire only ? Why not to thieving mire ? Why 
not to murdering mire 't The first impulse of all 
living things is not the sexual impulse ; this 
comes later ; the first impulse is the preservation 
of life, and therefore the first result of a, moral 
failure would be to seize, by theft or murder, the 
means to live. There seems to lurk in the theo- 
logical mind a suspicion that, while a fiesh-and- 
blood police can prevent theft and murder, the 
sexual instinct can only be kept in order by 
supernatural interference. 

If men and women, on learning that they were 
not masters of their fate, were doomed to nforal 
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collapse, magistrates and police would themselves 
share in the collapse ; they, too, would become 
thieves and murderers first, and — all that were 
left of them — libertines afterwards. If we face 
the actual facts of life we shall find that criminals 
generally — murderers, thieves, and drunkards, as 
well as paupers and lunatics, are, with few excep- 
tions, unhesitating believers in supernaturalism ; 
we shall find that in the ages of the most 
unquestioning faith in supernaturalism ‘ sensual 
mire ' reached its maximum of grossness ; we 
shall find that, as an able Hibbert lecturer — Dr. 
Beard — remarks, in Geneva, under John Calvin's 
theocratic rule, morals were fouler than at 
any time before or since. If, by the way, the 
naturalist has so far travelled beyond the super- 
naturalist in morals that he refuses to bum his 
neighbour's grandmother for a witch, may he 
not be trusted with the honour of his neighbour's 
daughter ? Naturalists too often fail to live up to 
their ethical standards but supernaturalists, from 
king David downwards, are not more fortunate. 

The nerve theory tells us not that punishment 
is useless, but that the punishment of immorality 
is the one method by which morality originated ; 
it tells us that it is only by punishment morality 
Can be preserved and increased. • Punishment is 
indeed the one whip by which evolution keeps 
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the moral world in order. The organisation 
theory tells ns moreover that, in evolving peoples 
at any rate, there can be no descent into senshal 
mire. In one of his nnmberless illuminating 
phrases Mr. Spencer remarks, in effect, (though 
he would probably not approve of the use to which 
the formula is here put,) that all progress is made 
under the law that superiority reaps the rewards 
of superiority, and that inferiority suffers the 
penalties of inferiority. If this, in a nutshell, is 
the theory of evolution, are we not justified in 
concluding that the more effective the penalties 
of moral inferiority — the more rapid will be the 
diminution of crime ? 

Moral nerve, or brain, is of two kinds : one 
kind is genuine, enduring, and inherited; the 
other is merely substitutional, acquired, and tem- 
porary. True moral nerve gives out its own 
morality; substitutional nerve borrows its morality 
from others. At the very beginnings of life 
two factors in the evolution of morals are doubt- 
less present ; one is the individual's recognition 
of the fact that wrong-doing is displeasing to his 
(or its) fellows ; the other that the disapproval of 
his (or its) fellows brings discomfort or even 
death. Intellectual nerve sees disapproval, and, 
through sensory nerve, realises the resulting 
penalties. Substitutional or artificial morality 
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has no natural repugnance to wrong-doing and 
no feeling of remorse after its commission ; it 
simply recognises and fears punishment. Soon 
or late the two sorts of nerve give place to the 
one more enduring and inherited sort. In all 
human beings, probably, both nerve moralities 
are present. In the vast majority of persons true 
moral nerve leaves little room for the substi- 
tutional moral nerve ; in the minority, it may be, 
that the substitutional nerve predominates ; it is 
from this minority that evil-doers emerge. The 
individuals of this class are found in every grade 
of society, but much more frequently among the 
uneducated and among those who are incapable 
of education. 

In the matter of punishment we may com- 
pendiously put all wrong-doers into two classes. 
In the first are all those who, whatever may be 
their relative proportions of genuine qud of substi- 
tutional moral nerve, have yet sufficient intellectual 
nerve to understand the sort of conduct which 
the community punishes, and sufficient sensory, 
or skin, nerve to dread punishment. In the 
second class are those who have not only in- 
sufficient moral nerve, but also defective intel- 
lectual nerve ; and these curiously enough have 
frequently ’ imperfect sensory nerve .also. The 
second class does not cpncern us here; for it. 
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enduring restraint seems to be the only rational 
treatment ; for it, punishment by pain is useless 
and therefore cruel. Much of the hesitation and 
difficulty which arises in courts of law is ex- 
plained by the fact that no clear line divides the 
two classes. 

Fully understanding, then, that morality exists 
now solely because immorality has been punished 
in the past, and understanding also that immo- 
rality in the future will be secured on no other 
terms ; seeing that the utmost we can do for 
the habitual evil-doer is to implant or restore 
substitutional moral nerve, the all-important 
question arises : On what principle should punish- 
ment be inflicted ? In reply it may be said that 
all punishment should be so conducted as to 
secure a maximum of efficiency with a minimum 
of the coarser pains and discomforts. The coarser 
the criminal, however, the coarser must be the 
punishment. 

Every man carries with him two cups — a 
special cup of happiness, and a special cup of 
unhappiness. If one cup, whichever it may be, 
is largo the other is small. The variety in these 
is vast. The man of fine nerve is not easily made 
happy ; he is easily made miserable. The man of 
coarse nerve is easily gladdened, and not easily 
cast down. Kings may be blessed but the evil 
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doer, under readily attainable circumstance, is 
glorious. Herein may be recognised tbe guiding 
principle of punishment. Into the misery cup of 
the wrongdoer should be poured the, to him, most 
pungent discomfort. To him confinement matters 
little, plain food little, the censure of the good 
nothing. The contempt of his comrades matters, 
very much. But the one thing which he fears 
most of all is skin-discomfort — the discomfort of 
the lash or rod. 

Although deliberate assassins, anarchist and 
others, who are mostly met with in the lower 
social strata of Southern and Celtic Europe, have 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, they have 
also a few common to all criminals : they furnish 
information of great value in penal legislation 
generally. The anarchist displays that scant 
regard for life — his own life and the lives of 
others — which characterises less advanced civili- 
sations. His bodily conformation is poor; his 
intelligence is of a low type but is compatible 
with a singular cunning which he looks upon as 
sagacity, and with much volubility which he 
believes to be eloquence. He is restless, discon- 
tented, clamorous, intractable, fanatical. He is 
often supposed to be of a deeply passionate 
nature. It is true, that in the earlier stages of 
civilisation the intellect follows and helps on the 
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passions, whereas in the later stage the passions 
follow and help the intellect. The anarchist 
assassin, however, is more or less passionless in 
all the passions. His sexual impulse is markedly 
feeble. A man who has an overwhelming love 
for a woman or love for a child, is rarely if ever a 
deliberate scheming murderer of high-placed 
personages. What in him is regarded as a passion 
is simply mania — the confusion of mania and of 
rhetoric with passion being not uncommon. His 
mania is for notoriety. At the best, life has no 
great attraction for him. The keen enjoyment of 
life is a passion and he has no passions. He 
willingly flings his life away if only his name may 
be on every tongue for one day ; and especially if 
he may be the supreme hero of his comrades for a 
brief period. It is a common remark of assas- 
sins — “Now my old comrades will hear of me.” 
Not long ago a Spanish assassin’s one complaint 
was, “ Why don’t the newspapers interview me ? ” 
The fundamental remedies for destructive 
anarchism are, as I conceive them, two in number 
— humiliation of abnormal vanity and bodily 
pain. The chief value of skin-pain — from lash or 
rod — is that it involves humiliation to the high- 
flown and maniacally-vain criminal : the humili- 
ation should be extreme ; the pain very moderate. 
The chief humiliation of the assassin, if it were 7 
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practicable, would be the suppression of his 
name. But he may be made to cut a sorry 
figure in the eyes of his full-blown and budding 
anarchist comrades ; be made to appear as a mis- 
chievous big baby. To effect this result why 
not put the lash into the hands of some sturdy 
woman — one of Princess Ida’s “ Daughters of the 
Plough”? 

It is frequently objected by misguided 
philanthropists that bodily punishment degrades 
and demoralises its victims. The reply is conclu- 
sive ; criminal organisation is already degraded ; 
its degradation cannot well go deeper. In effect 
skin-pain, and the fear of skin-pain, strengthen 
substitutional morality — the only morality of 
which criminals are capable. The charge that 
punishment demoralises is indeed, as we have 
already seen, a charge against the entire evolu- 
tional process. We may scold evolution, but 
nevertheless punishment, and the fear of punish- 
ment, constitute the one method which has led 
to the moral adequacy now existing. 

It is said, moreover, that the penal measures 
here advocated would merely drive crime under 
the surface. It is so said with much truth ; but to 
drive murder and violence and theft under the 
surface, to drive them, in fact, to the interior of 
the criminal’s skull, and keep them there, is a 
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splendid achievement; it is all we can hope for. 
The utmost we can do for the wrong-doer is to 
renovate or create substitutional nerve. Only 
sharp discomfort, and the fear of sharp discom- 
fort, can accomplish this. 
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Chapter I. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC VERDICTS. 


“ All manifestations of intellect and morals and feeling and 
action depend mainly on amounts and sorts and states of 
nerve-matter : so does all character, in persons or in peoples ; 
so do all institutions, movements, laws, customs, creeds, 
codes. Any change in these is preceded by nerve change. 
In other words, all things appertaining to Human Nature are 
based on Human Organisation.’* (See page 1, Part I.) In what 
degree nqrve states are due to the action and interaction of 
nerve and circumstance docs not concern us here. But surely 
nerve states and nerve changes call for some attention on the 
part of historians and philosophers — few signs of such atten- 
tion are visible. 

In order to show that the judgment of men of 
purely literary training is of comparatively little 
value in the question of morals, it will not be 
without profit to look at their verdicts generally 
in other matters of grave interest which, like 
morals, have much to do with nerve-organisation. 

For the purposes of these notes we may, com- 
pendiously, divide all mankind into two classes : 
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those who look at all things from a literary point 
of view, and those who look at them from a scientific 
standpoint. The points of view, and therefore 
the classes, differ widely. The chief character- 
istic of the literary class is that, probably for the 
most part unconsciously, it seeks first of all 
comfort — bodily and mental comfort. Comfort 
being secure, it does not object to the 
acquisition of such truths as are not incompatible 
with comfort. The leading note of the scientific 
class is that its first care is for truth, and next 
for such comfort as may be consistent with truth. 
The two impulses doubtless imply two worlds of 
thought and knowledge, but they imply much 
more than this ; they imply two attitudes, two 
methods, two goals. 

The literary spirit is as old as man himself — 
possibly a little older. The remote savage, whose 
literature was confined to a few grunts, to 
notched sticks, and knotted cords, had much in 
common with modern men of letters. The 
scientific spirit is a comparatively modern growth, 
and confined within a very limited area of our 
planet's surface. 

The literary spirit has much to say for itself : 
its aims and ideals are rarely ignoble. It wishes 
to elevate, cheer, and beautify life. It instinc- 
tively puts goodness before truth — a characteristic 
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which, by the way, Coleridge recognised with) 
surprise. It does this because goodness appeals, 
to the emotions, and in early civilisation^ 
the emotions come before reason. It is in 
advanced civilisation only, when the scientific 
spirit has begun to stir, that the emotions are 
called upon to follow and support reason. The 
literary spirit, it should be added, has rarely 
been found in any past time, or in any clime, 
save in more or less close union with the arts of 
magic or with theological beliefs. The leading 
educators in the past have been either theologians 
or, in less degree, magicians, and their lineal 
descendants, the metaphysicians. It is strange, 
moreover, to find that, even now, advanced rationa- 
lists, if of purely literary training, look on physio- 
logical research and the physiological explanation 
of life's problems with instinctive dislike. Seeing 
that the literary class has embraced the whole 
human race in the past, and that the embrace is 
even now but slightly relaxed, it follows that, on 
all matters, the vast majority of verdicts are 
literary verdicts. It is not too much to say that 
those verdicts are more or less misleading — mis- 
leading even in those fields where the literary 
spirit claims to speak with most authority — fields 
religious, ethical, philosophical, social, and 
political. The scientific spirit has little to say 
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for itself that is inviting to the multitude — edu- 
cated or uneducated. To dwellers in the king- 
dom of literary twilight, and to the select few 
who disport themselves in the kingdom of meta- 
physical moonlight, the entrance into the king- 
dom of scientific sunlight is a disconcerting 
change. 

The characteristic feature of the scientific 
temper is its imperious desire to get at the 
reality and truth of things in the belief, not 
always conscious, that such desire is, in the long 
run, the vital spring of progress. The literary 
temper, it will be gathered from what has already 
been said, examines all things with a strict 
regard to some desirable end. All our hopes and 
fears, all our pursuits keep this end in view. 
The only calling or occupation which has the 
search for truth as its overt aim is the pursuit of 
science. It is, in the main, a modern pursuit. 

The literary spirit, in short, asks : How can 
things be made good and pleasant to us ? The 
scientific spirit asks : What are these things, and 
what do they mean ? 

How came the two tempers — the literary and 
the scientific — into existence? Both are, of 
course, the products of evolution. The literary 
temper arose at a time when fear — always the 
dominant emotion— was much more dominant 
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than it now is : fear, often well-founded fear, of 
the loss of known good ; fear of the nearness of 
unknown evil. Broadly speaking, in remotest 
times, fear begat cunning, indirectness, tortuosity: 
these were the qualities needed for the preserva- 
tion of life — without these life, had been 
impossible. Gradually the cunning and tortuosity 
born of bodily needs, extended to all other human 
needs — to ethics, language, religion ; in time they 
found their strongest expression in occultism, 
theology, and metaphysics. 

Later and slowly, as experience brought some 
knowledge, especially knowledge of the unifor- 
mity, if not the beneficence, of Nature's methods, 
the feeling of fear grew gradually less, and, as a 
result, the need for cunning grew less also> and in 
time industry, literature, and the arts took fuller 
form. 

It is contended in these pages that these 
changes resolve themselves into questions of nerve 
inheritance, nerve change, and nerve fitness. 

It has already been remarked that the scientific 
position is an attitude. Throughout history 
scattered examples may be found of this attitude 
even among men and women whose training and 
environment were mainly literary — Lucretius, 
Omar Khayy&m, Goethe, George Eliot to wit. With 
even greater frequency illustrations of the literary 
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attitude are found among those who are engaged 
in scientific pursuits. There may be much of 
scientific curiosity, of scientific ingenuity, of 
scientific industry where there is but little of the 
true scientific spirit. It would be ungracious to 
cite names. It is interesting to note that in 
Lucretius, Omar Khayy&m, Ooethe, and George 
Eliot scientific thought was associated with 
impassioned poetic feeling — a sufficient reply, by 
the way, to those who affirm that science must 
needs be cold and hard. 

To the query : How comes it, seeing that 
if science is disconcerting and uncomfortable, that 
scientific nerve — scientific character — has come 
into existence ? Answer may be made by another 
query : How come ascetics and martyrs into exist- 
ence? In truth, and as popularly conceived, 
ascetics and martyrs are mere fictions — literary 
fictions. Ascetics and martyrs and scientists alike 
are produced by evolution ; in certain grooves of 
circumstance evolution has found them fittest to 
be left alive. In the final choice of action every 
man does that which to him brings the greatest 
happiness. He who wears a hair shirt is happier 
than if he did not wear one. He who goes willingly 
to the stake would be less happy if he did not go. 
So the man who seeks and embraces truths would 
not be happy if he neglected or rejected them. 
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Voluntary misery is always happiness — the 
greatest happiness at least which the total forces 
of central nervons organisation and environment 
permit. 
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In passing now to examples of strange literary 
verdicts, we find some of the strangest have 
been delivered by the few poets who so nobly repre- 
sent our highest form of literature. Tennyson 
speaks for the majority of men and women, 
educated or uneducated, when he affirms that 
science must be taught her place : “ she is the 
second, not the first ” ; that when “ cut from 
love and faith ” she is “ some "wild Pallas, from 
the brain of demons.” “ She cannot fight the 
fear of death.” But, may it not be said, she has 
a higher purpose — the highest purpose — to teach 
the fear of falsehood. If our intelligence is merely 
the action of “cunning casts in clay,” Tennyson 
will have nothing to do with it. If over the vast 
domain of naturalism there did not hang a canopy 
of supernaturalism, he would, indeed, put an end 
to his existence. 

Pausing for a moment, may we not ask why, 
if mere clay wrote “ Hamlet ” and “ In Memo- 
riam,” we should be angry with clay ? To call 
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brain clay is legitimate enough in poetry, but it 
is equally legitimate to call the odour of the rose 
clay, or the song of the nightingale clay, or the 
splendour of the setting sun. 

The same literary spirit breathes in his well 
known line, “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers.” The dislike of science, that is of 
knowledge, has been emphatically expressed by 
many commanding figures in the world of 
letters. 

To Wordsworth the scientific inquirer is 'a 
fingering slave who peeps and botanises on 
his mother’s grave.’ Coleridge, with more 
sobriety, thought it possible that Newton might 
be a great man, but it would take g ten Newtons 
to make one Milton.’ Emerson, a conspicuous 
embodiment of the literary spirit, affirmed that 
the student who puts things into a bottle ends by 
putting himself also into a bottle. Dr. Arnold 
declared that he would rather a son of his should 
imagine that the sun went round the earth than 
that he should be insensible to moral beauty. Dr. 
Arnold, by the way, should have known that 
ignorance of the sun’s relation to the earth is a 
special characteristic of those who are most 
deficient in the moral sense. He might have 
learnt, too, that criminals frequently leave on the 
yralls of their cells beautiful .moral se*itimentsj 
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in art, too, it might be added, they sometimes 
leave meritorious drawings and pretty verses : 
they never leave a drawing or an observation of a 
scientific character . 

It is remarkable that the antagonism which 
exists between letters and science — happily a 
passing episode in civilisation — should be on the 
side of letters only. If, leaving literary arm- 
chairs, we examine living specimens of science- 
students, we shall find that they, as keenly as 
others, delight in the creations of Shakespeare, 
and Burns, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 

If we were compelled to choose between two 
worlds — one a world of poems, say, The Iliad, 
The Divine Comedy, Faust, Paradise Lost, Tam 
o’Shanter, In Memoriam — and another world, a 
world of telescopes, and crucibles, and geological 
spades, and dissecting knives — our fate would 
indeed be hard. Probably many devotees of 
science — I for one — would choose the world of 
poetry — at least of poetry in its noblest forms. 
But indeed the question is absurd and fatuous. 
Wordsworth said he was content to enjoy, and 
not to understand. But why may we not enjoy 
with Wordsworth, and understand with Darwin? 
Our highest poetry — the product of the two or 
three select masses of poetic nerve (the poetic 
geniuses) which appear in the course of a qentury 
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i — is perhaps the noblest of hnman creations. 
Such poetry stands alone. As Goethe said, it 
is not an art, it is genius — the product of 
genius we should call it. It is not an art, yet 
it has certain art elements in its composition, for 
it appeals to the emotional nerve, as do all the 
arts. But — and this differentiates it from the 

arts in general — it appeals to the highest intel- 
lectual nerve also. It is because it contains 
emotional elements that poetry cannot be com- 
pletely defined; the feelings would cease to be 
feelings if they could be expressed in terms of 
intellect. But this we may say, the loftiest poetry 
puts into musical or emotional speech all the ele- 
ments of life and of nature — thought, knowledge, 
morality, the passions, conduct, action. Science, 
on the other hand, analyses life ; it separates, 
puts together, clarifies, methodises, formulates. 
Science is the totality of life given over to the 
analyst. Poetry is the totality of life given 
over to the singer. Why, may we not ask, if 
the scientist extends the length and breadth 
of life, should not the poet reap the fruits of 
his labour, and set more of the length and breadth 
of life to song ? 

It is, to digress for a moment, the combina- 
tion of exceptional intellectual nerve, exceptional 
emotional nerve, and exceptional musical nerve 
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that go ; to the making of our greatest poets : 
but these lofty forms of nerve are never 
found in equal degrees. In Shakespeare, and 
Burns, and Tennyson, intellect, feeling, and 
music were present in colossal degree, but in 
Shakespeare intellectual nerve was predominant, 
in Burns passional nerve, in Tennyson musical 
nerve. These geniuses had massive brains, with- 
out which they could not have had the three 
massive elements which go to the making of 
poetic genius. 

Beyond all question ‘ Love and Faith 3 — faith 
as trust — -are the noblest elements in human 
nature. They are not the less beautiful because 
they are found in all animal life. The rattle- 
snake has (unconsciously, perhaps, as with early 
and many later men) love and faith — love of its 
own kind, and faith in an order beneficent to 
rattlesnakes. Evolution, however, has so left 
matters that there can be no science apart 
from love and faith — although there can be 
an abundance of love and faith without 
science. Love and faith were present for count- 
less ages before science appeared : their fruits 
prior to the advent of science were not altogether 
admirable. Men, in the past — and not a remote 
past— have done their cruellest deeds because they 
had inordinate love and faith — faith as belief. 
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perhaps, rather than faith as trust. The Inquisi- 
tors of Spain and the witch-burners of England 
flourished iu an atmosphere of love and faith : 
they could not have lived in an atmosphere com- 
posed of the three elements — love and faith and 
science. 

In Tennyson's oft-quoted line c Knowledge 
comes but wisdom lingers' thepe lurks not a 
little misconception. It is true there are many 
persons who possess much knowledge and but little 
wisdom ; with industry and a good memory there 
may be but little judgment. But it is equally 
true that there are also many individuals who 
have not a little wisdom — so far as wisdom can be 
found in the union of capability and insight 
and love of justice apart from knowledge . Such 
wise men have been at the root of much of 
the calamity of the world. Had the Higher 
— that is the scientific or truth-seeking — 
Criticism of our time existed in Tudor times 
the wise Sir Thomas More would not have pre- 
sided over the racking of heretics. May we not 
say, with some little truth, ‘ Wisdom comes, but 
knowledge lingers ' ? 
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Chapter III. 

THE GENESIS OF MODERN KINDLINESS. 

Much cruelty in men is doubtless inherited from 
the lower forms of animal life which preceded 
them during countless aeons. It is interesting, 
however, to note that the ape tribe (our distant 
cousins — not our ancestors) is not generally cruel 
— not so cruel indeed as early men. What is not 
only interesting, but tragic also, is the fact that 
partially civilised man — of the prescientific civilisa- 
tion — reached a cruelty in conception and action 
which no animal communities have ever come 
near. No approach to Duke Alva as heretic 
destroyer, or to Cotton Mather as witch burner, 
was possible in lives devoid of supernatural ideas. 

If we inherit some cruel instincts from our 
remote ancestors, we inherit kindly instincts in 
even greater degree. For, not the comparatively 
mild ape world only, but all living things exist 
in virtue of a nerve-organisation which desires 
and seeks the well-being of other living things. 
For if in all living things the sense of kindness 
did not exceed the sense of unkindness no life 
would be possible. 

If we consider well the ideals demanded by 
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supernatural beliefs, and consider too the com- 
mands supposed to be divinely inspired commands, 
it is not difficult to see how they inevitably led to 
manifold cruelties. In the ages of Faith men’s 
souls must be saved — saved by those who claimed 
to know all about souls and salvation — saved at 
whatever cost to their bodies. So far as circum- 
stance can debase nerve-matter — and it can be 
either much debased or much improved by 
circumstance — mediaeval circumstance unques- 
tionably tended to lower its character. The 
intellectual energy of a prolonged epoch was 
wholly absorbed in depicting the terrors of hell. 
Mr. Lecky’s writings, and the authorities he 
cites, in his historic treatment of Morals and of 
Rationalism leave no doubt on this point. Saved 
and happy (?) parents were ceaselessly invited to 
listen to the marrow boiling in the bones of 
unsaved children, and to witness the fact that 
their children’s eyeballs had been turned into 
red-hot cinders. 

If we turn from the consideration of cruelty in 
all its forms to the genesis of modern kindliness 
we discover that it is due to the slow change 
effected in human nerve as shown by the growth 
of the modern scientific spirit. It is not, then, 
by mere coincidence that the decay of super- 
naturalism has been attended by the growth of 
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kindliness. Theology, with much of literature, calls 
for unhesitating belief and conclusive action— and 
is therefore merciless. In all fields of enquiry 
science calls for hesitation and suspense of judg- 
ment — and is, therefore, merciful. Supernatural 
revelations embitter, divide, and foster persecu- 
tion ; natural or scientific revelations soften, 
unite, tolerate. 

Turning now to the Pine Arts, we find that they 
also have done but little to advance the well- 
being of societies in their noblest feature — Kind- 
liness. The pursuit and contemplation of mere 
beauty fail to give either kindliness or persistence 
to civilisation. Had science, as we understand 
it, played any part in the civilisation of Greece 
and Rome and Florence, their histories would 
have been other than they were. We may with 
profit recall some aspects of our own civilisation 
in past times. For many centuries men were 
skilled in the arts ; they sang, and painted, and 
carved, and built cathedrals ; for many centuries 
men were devout, they prayed, and fasted, and 
wept, and worshipped — but they remained 
cruel : then Science came and opened their eyes, 
and they saw that the chief evil of the past had 
been Cruelty, and that the brightest promise o 1 
the future was Kindliness. 
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Chapter IY. 

STUART MILL. 

In further considering some remarkable judg- 
ments given by men of purely literary training, 
only such names will be cited as are held — 
and justly held in high esteem . These judgments 
delivered on the graver question of life and history 
represent a large body of opinion. Mill and 
Tennyson stood as far apart from each other as 
they well could. Mill was in no sense a popular 
figure, but, whatever his views were, not the 
nineteenth nor any other century presents a 
nobler character ; not one more eager to bring 
in the reign of truth and justice and kindliness. 
It was Mill's misfortune that he did his work 
before the significance of the evolutional principle 
was clearly recognised : it . was his failing — a 
failing entirely due to his purely literary training — 
that he ignored the teachings of physiology. He 
held no beliefs which transcended the domain of 
naturalism. Yet the brain, he affirmed, had little 
to do with the various manifestations of life and 
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character ; mind itself was at first a sort of blank 
sheet at the mercy of whatever circumstance 
chanced to write upon it. He could not see 
that if human brain alone so responds to circum- 
stance as to yield human intelligence it cannot 
be a neutral mass. Of course, he was unable 
to see that different brains necessarily respond 
differently to circumstance and so give out 
different sorts of human life. 

With amazing inconsistency, in so clear a 
thinker, Mill wholly surrenders his position when, 
in his Autobiography, he refers to some other 
persons as possessing certain ‘ natural gifts ' which 
he did not possess. He clearly implies that the 
* gifts ' were f natural/ and presumably con- 
genital ; they were not acquired and could not be 
imparted. If ‘ natural gifts ' however are not 
properties, innate in brain, what are they, and 
where are they ? 

Mill shared the opinion, held by most men of 
letters, that the character of persons and peoples 
may be greatly and suddenly changed by suffi- 
ciently weighty circumstance. When the revo- 
lution of 1830 broke out he hastened to Paris to 
confer with congenial spirits touching the imme- 
diate bringing about of the Golden Age in France. 
At one time he believed that the adoption of 
Hare's Parliamentary system at home would 
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revolutionise society at once. At another he 
confessed, with bitter disappointment, that house- 
hold suffrage had failed to produce the results he 
so confidently predicted. In this ignoring of the 
structure and properties of nerve one is reminded 
of John Bright — a name dear to all Englishmen 
— who expressed surprise that the ballot had not 
brought about a sort of Millenium. Francis Bacon 
was equally blind to physiological possibilities, 
and impossibilities, when he affirmed that no 
person, no matter what his brain power might 
be, could fail to reach true conclusions in the 
process of reasoning, if only he acted on the 
rules laid down by Francis Bacon. 

It is of interest to physiologists to note that 
Mill admitted that his school — the utilitarian 
school — was open to the charge of being cold 
and mechanical. He — the most illustrious oppo- 
nent of physiological interpretations — was 
indeed stigmatised, not too urbanely, as worship- 
ing “ a dead cast-iron devil.” But, alas, in 
Carlyle's nervous organisation there was a sad 
lack of urbane cells. 

Heredity and Circumstance . 

It is a widely-accepted literary verdict that in 
the formation of character circumstance is more 
potent than heredity. Character — that is the 
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sum of the intelligent life of man — is the outcome 
of living brain or nerve. What the brain is or is 
not, that character is or is not. It is brain , not 
character , which is inherited : character is hidden 
within the brain and grows only as the brain 
grows, although circumstance has doubtless very 
much to do with its growth and action* 

The student of evolution has no alternative in 
deciding which of the two forces in question is 
the predominant force. The factors of evolution 
are, briefly, four in number : inheritance, varia- 
tion, excessive multiplication, and natural 
selection of the fittest with immense destruction of 
the least fit. Of these factors heredity is beyond 
all doubt the dominant factor. If the products — 
brain and character are among them — of a million 
years of evolutional methods could be changed by 
the normal circumstances of a few decades we 
should have not evolution but chaos. 

The characters of children, of adults, of senile 
persons, of idiots, of average men, of geniuses, 
differ from each other simply because, in each 
qase, there is a distinct difference of brain. The 
fruits of genius cannot be gathered from average 
brain. The products of average brain cannot.be 
extracted from an idiot's brain. 

The conclusion just put forward is confirmed 
by the observations of daily life. Suffice it to 
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say that of two daughters, brought up under 
precisely similar circumstances, one takes to 
literature and indoor life ; the other hunts, shoots 
and lives in the open air.; they inherit two dif- 
ferent aorta of brains from two different parental 
lines. Of two sons, brought up exactly alike, one 
takes to science and meditation — the other to 
the platform or public affairs: the explanation 
lies hidden, in the brains of two sets of ancestors. 

The popular view on the greater influence of 
circumstances is explained by the fact that 
neutral, or not strongly marked brain, is very 
amenable to circumstances within certain limits. 
It has been shown in previous chapters that moral 
brain is more plastic to surrounding influences 
than intellectual brain. 

It is said that the promoters of those admirable 
institutions, ‘Homes* for the rescue of neglected 
children, scout the idea of heredity. Now, all 
the children are for a long period subjected to 
one and the same groove of circumstances, yet 
in recent years it has been found necessary to 
announce that those sent to Canada are “carefully 
selected.” “ Careful selection ” would seem 
to imply that organisation means more and 
circumstances less than the promoters are willing 
to admit. 

In discussing the question how far weak and 
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neutral nerve is capable of moral improvement it 
must be remembered that circumstance may be 
abnormally bad or abnormally good — violently 
good or violently bad. A well-inherited young 
brain if kept persistently in a thieves' den will 
certainly change for the worse. A poorly in- 
herited brain put into a " Home '' will probably 
change for the better. But even violently good 
circumstance cannot make stupid nerve clever, or 
taciturn nerve voluble, or cowardly nerve brave. 
Neither must it be forgotten that society is built 
up by normal methods acting on normal nerve. 
If the majority of brains were physically spoiled 
by violent circumstance — alcohol or opium or 
sun-stroke — society would quickly come to an 
end. 

If circumstance is all important, and brain of 
little or no importance, prolonged change of even 
normal circumstance ought to effect radical 
change in character. Such change is rarely if 
ever met with. Change in conduct is not neces- 
sarily change in character , and character is the 
more important of the two. Feeble character 
is consistent with unobjectionable conduct, and 
a fine character may, as George Eliot taught, 
have grave failings. Matthew. Arnold's famous 
dictum that ‘ conduct is three-fourths of life' 
lacked subtlety and depth. 
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The literary treatment of heredity in history 
and biography is not a little remarkable. The 
subject is frequently ignored altogether. The 
parentage of the male ancestors of a given indi- 
vidual is sometimes traced back for a few genera- 
tions; it is rare to find any reference to the 
mothers. But in current life, and of course in 
the past also, only half the boys and girls who 
come into the world take the father or the 
father’s' line, the other half — boys and girls — 
take after the mother or her family ancestors. 
Moreover, it is rare for the males or the 
females in families to transmit their characteristic 
features for more than two or three generations. 
In large families it is usual to find some of the 
children — boys or girls — taking after the father 
and some after the mother. This is so in all 
classes and communities ; it is so with the highly 
gifted and the least gifted alike. To trace 
back the character of a notable person through 
numerous male ancestors is absurd, because in 
a very few generations the mother steps in and 
gives her character mentally and bodily to the 
sons, it may be for two or three generations ; 
after which the fathers’ turn may come again. 

It is a favourite device of novelists (and I am 
not of those who deplore the * rage for fiction : * 
finely endowed and well equipped writers of 
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fiction give a trner knowledge of men and women, 
and also of localities and movements and epochs 
than second rate historians and biographers.) It 
is, I repeat, a favourite device of novelists to trace, 
in family picture galleries, a family nose or a 
family upper lip, back to a remote period. The 
noses and the lips exist only in the imagination of 
the writer. 

An amusing example of literary methods in 
history is seen in the fact that the majority of 
our historians who treat of the sixteenth century 
describe all its Kings and Queens as displaying 
the Tudor spirit or animated by the Tudor blood. 
In truth Harry Tudor — Henry VII. — was the 
only one of Tudor blood, and he is never spoken 
of as displaying the Tudor spirit. Henry VIII. 
and his daughter Elizabeth had certainly several 
peculiarities in common, but neither of them had 
anything of Harry Tudor in their composition. 
Henry VIII. took after his mother , who was a 
Warwick, and a true daughter of her father, 
Edward IV. Henry and his grandfather Edward 
had much in common ; both were large in frame, 
striking in contour, rose pink in complexion, and 
both were therefore held to be ideals of manly 
perfections ; both were affable, busy, vain, osten- 
tatious, and extravagant ; both put self in the fore- 
most place ; both were capricious and cruel. The 
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unfortunate Queen Mary was slight and dark, 
as was her Spanish mother, Catherine of Aragon. 
Here we see that the mother determines the greater 
share of the history of the 16th century, and yet 
historians take no notice of mothers. Having 
given one illustration of the treatment and the 
part played by physiological force in history, I 
pass to a single example of biographic methods. 
In the life of a recent Archbishop — written by a 
very capable son — the writer is greatly perplexed 
because he can find no explanation of certain 
peculiar features in his father’s character in the 
characters of his father's male forerunners. In- 
credible as it may seem, the Archbishop — as I 
have good reason to know — was the image of his 
mother, who was an extremely capable woman 
and a considerable force in her family and her 
circle. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle's brain was doubtless one of the 
most vigorous, and certainly the most vehement, 
of his century. The judgments he pronounced 
deserve close attention in two aspects— their 
method and their import. All expressions of 
intelligence derive their characteristics from the 
characteristics of the expressing nerve. No nerve- 
deliverance has ever been given on any open 
question which would not have been a different 
deliverance if the delivering nerve had been other 
than it was in weight, or form, or sort, or state. 
No word has ever been spoken, on open topics, 
which would not have been a different word if the 
speaker's brain had weighed one-half ounce less 
or one-half ounce more. 

Carlyle's verdicts are telling examples of the 
self-confidence of those men of letters who belong 
rather to the active and unresting temperament 
than to the pensive, and it may be indolent, 
temperament : the two temperaments themselves 
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are characteristic properties of two sorts of nerve. 
He insists on our doing this or that at once ; we 
are to say this is so — not that it may be so ; we 
are to believe, and not to believe that we believe ; 
if we put suspense in place of conviction, we are 
lost creatures. 

The chief characteristic of active, as dis- 
tinguished from reflective nerve, is as I have 
attempted elsewhere to shQw, that it tends to 
habitual disapproval, Everything which is near 
in time or space is going to the dogs. Carlyle 
was in fact a scold by nerve-organisation, 
though a scold on a magnificent scale. Scolding 
is interesting and commands attention. Had 
Carlyle praised everything with his characteristic 
vehemence he would never have been heard of. 

Carlyle's name will always be associated with 
the question of Heroes and Hero worship . The 
hero “ is heaven-born " ; “ the light of inspira- 
tion is in him"; his is the only worth in the 
world ; he only is to be revered ; the chief duty 
of the multitude is to discover, look up to, 
and obey him. The biography of heroes is the 
only history of any value — a literary verdict, 
indeed, which in a modified degree exercises a 
spell over many who are not among Carlyle's 
express followers. His verdicts indeed in general 
are made up of half-truths, and are in more or 
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less opposition to the teaching of nerve- 
physiology as I understand it : they are, more- 
over, unsupported by history and biography 
alike. 

Before further comment it is well to divide 
Carlyle’s heroes — all heroes in fact — into two 
broad classes : the leaders of movements or 
epochs on the one hand, and the creative geniuses 
on the other hand. Luther is an example of the 
first class, Shakespeare of the second. Both are 
among Carlyle’s heroes. Strictly speaking, that 
is physiologically speaking, leaders of a move- 
ment are simply its advanced guard — its active, 
fighting* and most capable men. Between the 
born leaders and the humblest of the no less born 
followers there is doubtless a wide range in 
capability and force, simply because of the wide 
range there is in the quantity and quality of nerve- 
matter. Such heroes are in reality not out of 
touch with their fellow men ; they do not need to 
be discovered — they discover themselves. When 
in any movement the average nerve masses of 
the multitude are not ready, when there is no 
intermediate gradational nerve, the exceptional 
nerve mass is powerless. Not even a Wyclif 
could prematurely expedite the birth of a slowly 
maturing reformation ; simply because he could 
not unduly expedite the growth of reforming 
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nerve. Great movements may indeed . mature 
without heroes. When our national nerve was 
ready for the Reformation the people marched 
very well although they had no captains to speak 
of. The time was heroic although it had no 
‘ heaven-born ' heroes. 

With the hero as creative genius, who is more 
frequently the embodiment of reflective nerve, it 
is somewhat different, but here also the chasm 
between the hero and the multitude is not 
unbridged. Luther well represents the hero as 
leader. He contributed nothing new in know- 
ledge or thought or argument to the Reforma- 
tion. He simply took one side and fought. Inevit- 
ably, as a result, the other side was taken also, 
and fighting alike by words and tears and blood 
followed in abundant measure. Shakespeare 
perhaps will always be the chief illustration of 
the hero as thinker and creator. His brain was 
marvellously though not miraculously exceptional. 
It was exceptional in its huge quantity as well as 
in its fine quality, and was doubtless inherited 
from many generations of the cultured and 
capable Arden line of ancestors — his mother's 
line. Heroes will be better understood when 
biographers and historians and men of letters 
generally come to see that heroes come as fre- 
quently from their mother's family as from their 
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father's. We must not forget moreover that Shake- 
speare's genius excelled in borrowing from others 
all that could help him ; so that we are almost 
entitled to say that, just as the Bible was a 
growth, and the Iliad a growth, so the Shake* 
spearean output was in no slight degree a growth 
also. 

The topic should not be left without one 
more word on Shakespeare's brain. Perhaps no 
portrait in existence reveals to us a healthy head 
as large above the eyes and ears as Shakespeare's, 
and therefore, we are not surprised that he did 
what he did. Considering his brain, and his 
antecedents, and his encompassing circumstance, 
he ought to have done it. With more favourable 
antecedents and circumstance he might have 
done even better than he did : his brain was so 
large that probably many portions of it were 
never brought into use. Probably no large brain 
is ever so encircled by favourable circumstance 
that all its cells are brought into action. I can- 
not but think that, when environment and 
education have made material advances, the brain 
will be in readiness to yield a richer and a fuller 
life. 

Carlyle's verdicts on Luther and the Refor- 
mation are remarkable; but indeed so many 
remarkable verdicts have been delivered on that 
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great movement that they call for a few words 
of farther and more express notice. 

The Reformation. 

Thomas Carlyle declared that modern civilisation 
dates from the famous scene at Worms when 
Luther appeared before the papal tribunal presided 
over by the Emperor Charles. The incident was 
certainly one of the most noteworthy and dramatic 
in history. But great movements do not begin 
in noteworthy or dramatic incidents, and of no 
movement can it be said that a man can point 
his finger to the hour or the day either of its 
birth or of its death. Fundamental nerve 
changes are always slow and gradual, and hence 
the accompanying life's changes, both in com- 
munities and individuals, are slow and gradual 
also. Strictly speaking indeed, it was not so 
much that the incident at Worms produced 
civilisation as that civilisation produced the scene 
at Worms. It was the Reformation which gave 
us Luther not Luther who gave us the Reforma- 
tion. Reuchlin, a brilliant scholar, appeared 
before Erasmus, and Wessels, a notable fighter 
for reforms, preceded Luther. Tetzel methods 
had long been as distasteful to Romanists, the 
Emperor included, as they were to Luther and 
his followers. Men of letters generally are prone 
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to attribute too much influence to conspicuous 
individuals and too little to average men who go 
to the making of intellectual and emotional 
atmospheres. Froude, for example, remarks 
that, had Latimer never lived the course 
of the Church of England would have been 
different. Froude's ‘ literary verdict 3 is not in 
accord with the facts of nerve-organisation. 
Churches, and states, and movements are not 
shuttlecocks to be tossed to and fro by single 
individuals however mighty they may be. 

The Reformation teaches an important lesson 
in the physiology of nations : it revealed an 
onward step in the improvement of the nerve of 
the evolving peoples of Europe. It naturally 
followed the slow waning of credulous nerve and 
the slow growth of reasoning nerve. Catholicism 
and Protestantism were, in a sense, mere accidents. 
Our fathers had no special dislike for the one and 
no special liking for the other. It was simply that 
later and better nerve rejected what was most 
incredible, and defied what was most arrogant, in 
earlier and inferior nerve. In the reforming 
peoples evolution is still going on. Our fathers 
outgrew the Catholic garments ; we are out- 
growing the garments of Protestantism. Cardinal 
Newman said with truth that in the long run the 
journey from Catholicism is inevitably towards 
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Rationalism. On the finger-posts which indicate 
the route are inscribed the words Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Agnosticism. The march is not 
confined to the religious pathway ; it goes on in 
all pathways — moral, social, political, scientific, 
and others. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Among the most astounding of purely literary 
verdicts are those that have been delivered on the 
French Revolution. It is commonly assumed that 
our Puritan Revolution and the French Revolution 
had much in common. We had our convulsion, 
it is customary to say, in the seventeenth century, 
and our neighbours had theirs in the eighteenth. 
Carlyle, in his “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
carries this view to its greatest extreme : Luther 
brought about the Reformation ; the Reformation 
led to the Puritan revolt, and much else — to 
English Parliaments, American civilisation, 
German literature, and above all, to the French 
Revolution. All this is at variance with the 
teachings of bodily organisation as I understand 
them. Neither the national characteristics of 
the two peoples, nor the antecedent and encom- 
passing circumstance, nor the motives, methods, 
aims, and deeds of the Puritan Revolution on the 
one hand, and the French Revolution on the other. 
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were at all similar. A King, it is true, was de-r 
capitated in both cases, but Monarchs have been 
killed under various circumstances and conditions, 
Mary Stuart to wit, and King Humbert. Mary’s 
execution had as much to do with Humbert’s 
assassination as the English King’s death in the 
seventeenth century had to do with the French 
King’s death in the eighteenth. The vital dif- 
ference between the two is this : one was a grave 
Teutonic Puritan movement, involving all that 
English Puritanism means ; the other was in effect 
an anarchic, Celtic, movement expressing the 
anarchic element of a section of the French people. 
The Puritans, narrow, austere, and intolerant of all 
other religions save their own, were nevertheless 
serious, calm, thoughtful, and unquestionably 
human. The Parisian anarchist — as we should 
now call him — lavish in words and blood, was 
scarcely human. The French Revolution may in 
truth be described in few words : it was the work 
of a succession of committees composed of wind- 
bags, fanatics, and instinctive assassins — com- 
mittees of blood and rhetoric gathered together 
from the lowest social strata. All history shows 
that extravagant rhetoric and murder, in certain 
peoples and temperaments, are twin sisters. 

The Puritan revolution had the full sympathy 
of Bunyan and Milton. The Ravachols, Luchenis, 
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and Brescis would have been quite at home in the 
French catastrophe. The actors in the two 
great world-plays were alike in nothing save that, 
as Shylock might have said, they would have 
laughed had they been tickled ; they would 
have bled had they been cut ; they would have 
died had they been poisoned. It is but just to 
add that a few writers — Taine in France, and, if 
more reservedly, Dollinger and a few of the 
more philosophic historians in Germany, im- 
pelled by something of the scientific impulse, 
believe the French Revolution to have been 
simply the successful uprising of the Celtic 
scoundrelism of Paris. It cannot be said that 
the Puritan revolt was the work of the Teutonic 
dregs of London. 
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EPOCH-MAKING INCIDENTS AND 
PERSONS. 


It is a common custom among persons of literary 
training to look on certain men, certain incidents, 
and certain battles as having a more or less 
epochal character. The custom has produced a 
large crop of literary verdicts. Epochs are merely 
the more conspicuous features of long chains of 
causes and effects. Historical currents are the 
products of “ the long result of time.” The more 
deeply historical research goes, the more clearly 
it is seen that there would have been a Reform- 
ation of religion without Luther, a Counter 
Reformation without Loyola, a wide-spread belief 
in predestination without Calvin, and later, a 
revival of evangelical religion without Wesley. 
Luther, Loyola, Calvin, Wesley and others, were 
results in greater degree than they were 
causes : they were results of the views and 
feelings of a given party — be that party small or 
large. For, doubtless, in all movements religious 
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or otherwise there is a wide difference in capa- 
bility and force between the foremost leader 
and the humblest follower because between 
the two there is a wide difference in nerve- 
organisation. We admire the founders of 
the great religions ; but the religions were 
always in the atmosphere before they were 
formally founded. ' Atmospheres* themselves 
have always small and imperceptible beginnings 
— and endings. Religions take on their palpable 
forms, beliefs, and methods in those times of 
unusual religious excitement which characterise 
early civilisations. He who most opportunely 
expresses the more dominant thought and feeling 
of the time, comes naturally to the front and 
receives the submission and adoration of his com- 
panions and followers. Gibbon — to give one 
example — records that it was only after severe 
competition with other leaders and other views 
that Mahomet gained his supremacy. His views, 
doubtless, survived, as other religious views have 
survived, because they were the fittest to a 
certain people, at a certain time, and under 
certain circumstances. 

Those who, animated by the literary spirit, 
believe in epochal men, epochal incidents, epochal 
battles, point to the Great Charter as the bulwark 
of English liberty, and the Act of Settlement as 
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the safeguard of English Protestantism. The 
dominance of nerve-force seems to me to teach a 
different lesson. The passion for political and 
religious liberty inherent in Anglo-Saxon nerve in 
the one case led to Magna Charta (needless 
to say, the Normans were a Teutonic people) 
and in the other to the Act of Settlement. 
The famous documents were nothing more 
than the manifestations — not the causes — of 
resolute and self-reliant nerve. It is often 
said, by the way, that the Puritan spirit which 
undoubtedly did much for English freedom gave 
us not only religious liberty— such as it was 
in Puritan hands — but political liberty also. This 
is, indeed, a truly literary verdict. The nerve 
which demands to be free in religion is nerve 
which demands freedom in political and social 
life also. The converse is equally true : nerve 
which is wholly submissive in religion is never 
self-reliant in politics. The impulse towards 
liberty was for a long period an unconscious 
impulse, just as men were moral long before 
they knew that they were moral. It is 
curious, but not surprising, to note that the 
Puritans were not fully aware that they were 
fighting, even indirectly, for liberty as a principle. 
Their desire was much more to impose . their 
own convictions on others than to teach others 
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to think for themselves. In like manner 
Luther, who appears to the multitude to be 
the one man who took the first great step in 
Rationalism, was quite unconscious of the fact, 
indeed was himself a bitter denouncer of reason. 
“ Reason,” he said, “ was a beast,” and t€ the 
strangling of reason was the most acceptable 
sacrifice to God.” Curiously enough Luther, 
like our own Newman and Balfour, denounced 
reason by means of reason. 

So with what are called decisive battles it is 
often said in entire forgetfulness of the nerve 
characteristics of great 'peoples , that Marathon 
saved Europe from Persian rule, and that 
Charles Martel at Tours delivered Europe from 
the domination of Mahomet. Marathon and 
Tours were effects and signs in a greater degree 
than they were causes. 

In further considering the question how dif- 
ferent sorts of nerve give different characters to 
similar ideas and principles we may with profit 
turn once more to the period of the Reformation. 
The first thing which strikes the student is that 
while one sort of nerve accepted the Reforma- 
tion, another sort rejected it altogether. Saxon 
nerve accepted it ; Celtic nerve rejected it. The 
various Teutonic nationalities — not being quite 
alike in nerve organisation — worked out the 
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Reform idea in different ways. The Germans 
effected their reform with much subtlety, hair- 
splitting, and fierce controversy. The English 
adopted it with marked moderation. The Scotch 
Lowlanders resolutely and uniformly carried 
Reform ideas to their fullest extent. Notwith- 
standing that all Teutonic nerve groups have 
certain characteristics in common, all this arose 
from the fact that German nerve was of one sort, 
English nerve of another sort, and Scotch nerve 
of still another sort — not forgetting that German 
circumstance, English circumstance, and Low- 
land circumstance were also of different sorts. 

The fact that different varieties of nerve lead 
to differences in the expression of ideas and 
principles is clearly seen in the political world — 
in all the worlds in fact of nerve-action. One 
example must suffice. John Locke, as is 
well known, laid down certain abstract propo- 
sitions touching methods of government: this 
country gradually embodied those propositions 
in sober if not humdrum legislation. But, 
re-stated by Rousseau and Voltaire, they drove 
the fervid Celtic nerve of France into phrensied 
extremes. 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE SLOW CHANGE IN THE 
FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PEOPLES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


The history of religion in England throws a bright 
light on English nerve. In whatever direction 
that nerve marches, morally, religiously, politi- 
cally, socially, or otherwise, it marches with 
slowness, patience, and persistence. It will 
neither be hurried nor hindered in any material 
degree. It has one characteristic which stands 
out before all others : a vein of rationalism runs 
through it — rationalism always meaning that, 
in intellectual fields, the intellect precedes the 
emotion. Asiatic peoples, despite the high level 
of civilisation which some of them have reached, 
have always been dominated by feeling rather 
than reason. All the great religions arose in 
Asia. In some European peoples too and in 
not a few English persons, the emotions are 
prone to dominate. 

Our religious progress may be roughly divided 
into four stages, which merge into each other 
in smooth uneventful fashion. In the first stage 
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we were easy-going placid pagans ; in the 
second we were easy-going placid Catholics; 
a placid easy-going Protestantism marked 
our third stage; and now we are slowly but 
assuredly entering the fourth stage of easy-going 
and placid Agnosticism. But while our nerve 
has always been easy-going and placid — it has at 
the same time been particularly self-reliant. As 
pagan nerve it never submitted to a despotic and 
excommunicating priesthood as did the Celts 
in their Druidical systems. .As Catholics our 
fathers paid no settled heed to Papal claims. 
As Protestants they submitted to no rough-shod 
Puritan methods. As Agnostics they are not in 
the mood to be dragooned by militant icono- 
clasts. Strangely enough, though character 
and morals have steadily improved, they have 
been little if at all affected by the various 
religious changes. 

Men of purely literary training, writers and 
readers, not infrequently imagine that the English 
people (English nerve) have undergone some- 
what sudden changes in religious views and 
methods : one day the people, they seem to imagine, 
were Catholics, and another day the same 
people were Protestants; the Puritans of one 
decade became the Anglicans of tho next ; 
the ascetics of one reign, it is suggested rather 
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than openly affirmed, became debauchees in 
another. But deep and serious nerve changes > 
religious, or political, or other, are always slow 
because fundamental nerve changes are slow. 
Writers have confused the views and methods of 
mere sections of a people with the views and 
methods of peoples themselves. Even such sec- 
tions do not change, or change but slightly. The 
Catholic section remains Catholic; the Puritan 
section remains Puritan. Minor sections > possess- 
ing perhaps extreme characteristics, come, now 
one, now another, to the front. Such a section, 
composed possibly of zealous and often able 
men who know what they w;ant and mean to 
get it, may at times seem to have a magnitude 
and a potency which it does not in reality possess. 
English nerve may in truth be likened to a broad 
and placid stream, but a stream has its eddies, its 
divergent spurts and its collateral streamlets, — 
and of these are the sections. 

No doubt the main mass is sometimes affected by 
a section — especially a vigorous section — either in 
the way of attraction or, perhaps more frequently, 
of repulsion. The Edwardian or Somerset Protes- 
tant section drove the mass nearer to Catholicism; 
the Marian section drove it as strongly in the 
direction of Protestantism ; Puritanism, the 
strongest of the sections, drove the sober mass, 
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in the course of time, to such anti-puritan steps as 
the Five Mile Act, the Conventicle and other 
Acts. As the Marian section forced on easy- 
going and sober men the belief that henceforth 
no Catholicism was possible to the English people 
— to English nerve, so the Puritan movement 
imprinted on national nerve the deep conviction 
that Puritan dominance was for evermore an 
intolerable burden. 

. It would be easy to cite numerous illustrations 
of the error into which historians, novelists, and 
others have fallen in mistaking the beliefs and 
conduct of mere groups or sections of a people for 
the beliefs and conduct of peoples themselves. One 
illustration drawn from Roman history must 
suffice. It is a common practice among men of 
literary and theological bent to point to the 
foul morals of Roman society in certain cen- 
turies as the fruit of Pagan influences. 
Modern science — modern love of truth — 
carried into literary criticism has done much 
to dispel this and other literary illusions. 
Professor Dill, in his “ Roman society in the last 
century of the Western Empire,” one of the 
most important works which appeared in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, may be 
appealed to as giving very material help in the 
great task of purifying the stream of historical 
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verdicts. Current pictures of Roman society are 
based chiefly on the diatribes of satirists. Satire 
was the special gift of Roman nerve, and Juvenal 
carried Roman satire to its highest point. In a 
noteworthy chapter entitled “ The Indictment of 
Heathen and Christian Moralists,” Mr. Dill asks: 
What sort of a picture of the morals of the late 
Victorian period might be drawn if it were based 
on the scandals hinted at in society journals and 
on the revelation of our police and divorce courts? 
“ If society at large,” he remarks, “ had been 
half as corrupt as it is represented by Juvenal 
it must have speedily perished of mere rotten- 
ness.” Dill, of course, makes no mention of 
‘ nerve 3 and the slowness of nerve change, but 
his scientific instinct serves him well when he 
goes on to say : “ When Juvenal died the Roman 
world was entering on a period of almost unex- 
ampled peace and prosperity, a period of upright 
and beneficent administration and of high public 
virtues, culminating in the reign of the saintly 
Marcus Aurelius.” Dill may well ask, indirectly, 
if the sons and grandsons of a nation of mis- 
creants suddenly became a nation of upright 
and capable citizens? Juvenal, in fact, painted 
— and painted in exaggerated colours — a minor 
section of society, and ignored the sobriety, 
self-restraint, and high morality of Roman society 
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in general. Gibbon also, I may add, points to the 
century in question as the one period of 
conscientious and cultivated life which has 
not yet been equalled in the world's history. 

A question of deep physiological interest may 
be briefly touched upon here. Why did the 
Roman Empire become decadent? The ques- 
tion has been asked a thousand times, and 
a thousand different answers have been given. 
It is, it seems to me, a question of 
physiology. The once vigorous and adequate 
Roman nerve seemed to become feeble and inade- 
quate. It was not, however, I imagine, that 
genuine Roman nerve changed, but rather that 
true Roman nerve disappeared and another and 
inferior sort of nerve, from outside sources, took its 
place. Was it not that the original Roman nerve 
was wholly used up in the frontier wars ? Did not 
Rome, in fact, fall because there were no Romans 
left ? The English empire, by the way, it is com- 
forting to know, runs no risk of decadence so long 
as Englishmen continue to increase and multiply. 
When, in the possibly near future, a body of his- 
torians arise having some regard for physiology, 
especially the physiology of the nervous appara- 
tus, these matters will take on a deeper signi- 
ficance, and receive a fuller light. 
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Chapter IX. 

EMERSON ON NAPOLEON. 


I have designedly selected the three great writers 
Mill, Carlyle and Emerson, for physiological 
comment because they well illustrate the wide 
range which different nerve-organisations may 
give to literary judgments. Those who believe 
that circumstance is everything and nerve 
nothing, or next to nothing, must surely be 
perplexed in contemplating the three illustrious 
figures. No surroundings could have con- 
verted Mill into a fiery prophet, or Carlyle into 
a tranquil reasoner ; none could have kept 
Emerson from wandering into cloudland. Emer- 
son shows us how remarkable may be the verdict 
of the literary spirit in its extremest form. The 
examples given here exhibit clearly the results 
which are liable to follow unscientific, un- 
physiological, methods of treating great ques- 
tions. 

There is, of course, room for much difference of 
opinion among both writers and students of science 
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on many matters both literary and scientific. 
When, for example, Emerson affirms that Napoleon 
was a ‘ radical 9 — nay an ‘incarnate Democrat 1 — 
he will probably fail to carry many of even his own 
admirers with him : some of them will look on 
the illustrious Corsican as an Autocrat of Auto- 
crats. But when in his lectures on ‘Representative 
Men 1 he endows Napoleon with two sets of quite 
incompatible qualities, the student of nerve can 
only look on with ‘ special wonder/ 

In the earlier pages of the lecture on 
Napoleon the hero is placed only a little lower 
than the angels ; in the later pages he 
appears to be only a little above the devils. 
In one page he is a truly modern man 
and thoroughly represents the modern spirit ; all 
his behaviour is marked by ‘ prudence and good 
sense 9 such a man was wanted/ In another 
page he aims only at power and wealth ‘ with- 
out any scruple as to means 9 • he is ‘an 
intellect without a conscience 9 ; he has neither 
common truth nor common honesty. Nay 
he is a ‘boundless liar/ ‘an impostor/ and a 
‘ rogue/ He is all these things, be it noted, not 
in succession, but at one and the same time. 

It is conceivable, though it rarely if ever 
happens in real life, and then only under the 
pressure of abnormal or violent circumstances* 
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that nerve, especially moral nerve, may undergo 
violent changes. It is conceivable too that 
nerve may be characterised by good behaviour 
to-day and gross misconduct to-morrOw, but no 
sort of nerve can possess these different attri- 
butes at one and the same time. Such unioU 
can only be found in a purely literary imagina- 
tion. 

Carlyle, it is needless to say, classed Napoleon 
among his ‘ heroes. ' Hero is an elastic term. But 
can Napoleon, from any point of view, be called a 
representative man ? Does he represent a time — 
modern time— which above all other times desires 
to know what is true, to do what is right and to 
foster the finer feelings. The student of nerve 
has good reason to know that Napoleon was the 
victim of abnormal nerve organisation, the 
result in all probability of nerve ailment 
in infantile life. That ailment left intellectual 
nerve in enormous excess and normal nerve 
in very dwarfed proportion. So far, in truth, 
was Napoleon from being a representative 
man, he was perhaps the most solitary figure in 
all history. He suggests not so much the modern 
man as the reappearance of some huge fossil 
mammal crossing the stage of modern history and 
startling rather than representing modern men. 
Cromwell, when near middle age, came out of 
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private life to advocate with might and main what 
he believed to be the religious and political good 
of his country. Caesar was bound to his country- 
men by many ties. Napoleon had no single 
ideal, no desire, no aversion, no reverence, which 
did not relate to his own personality. 
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Chapter X. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Turning now to more recent examples of the 
judgments pronounced by authorities of great note, 
but of purely literary training, we may with 
profit pay some attention to the writings of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. Goldwin Smith's life 
has extended into the more scientific and 
saner era and he has not failed to recog- 
nise the fact; he displays not a little of the 
scientific spirit. For example, (see “ The United 
Kingdom, a Political History '') he actually 
believes that brain-weight goes for something; he 
considers that the forehead of George III. was 
* ominously low ' — words which would have 
had no meaning for Mill and Buckle and all 
the purely literary multitude. Had the king's 
brain weighed some ounces more than it did 
the course of history might not indeed have 
been greatly changed, but the troubles with 
American colonists and with Irish Catholics 
would probably have weighed less heavily 
on certain peoples. But Goldwin Smith’s later 
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scientific open-mindedness brings him into 
conflict with his earlier literary training. He 
delights, for some pages, to dwell on the iniquity 
of the Tudor manipulation of Parliament for Royal 
purposes; and then, a little later, he admits 
that i in the main the Tudor monarchy met the 
temporary need, and commanded, the allegiance 
of the nation/ The literary spirit whispers to 
him e the Tudor monarchs were unscrupulous 
despots 1 ; the scientific spirit replies that the 
Tudor rulers were fitted for the time and the 
people, and, it may be added, the people knew it 
and were thankful. 

Goldwin Smith remarks that Charles II., 
although unprincipled, yet being ‘a man of 
sense 1 (James II. he counts “an obstinate fool ”), 
might have accomplished what James failed to 
do. Had Charles, he says, been, with his capa- 
bilities, ‘ a respectable bigot and absolute also , 1 he 
‘ might have extinguished the liberties of England/ 
Here the historian yields to the literary impulse ; 
but in another page he turns round, under the in- 
fluence of science, and affirms, very justly though 
somewhat inconsistently, ‘ that the love of liberty 
innate in the race would have gained the day/ 
Again he forgets his physiology when he 
asserts that the political nonconformity which 
succeeded to the decay of Puritanism saved 
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England from being a political Spain, minus the 
Inquisition ; but in his shrewd comments on the 
Lord George Gordon riots he is scientific once 
more and observes, with a keen sense of racial 
differences, that ‘ British Savagery having limits 9 
(the italics are mine), “ nobody was hanged on a 
lamp-iron, nor were any heads carried on pikes ” 
To turn aside for a moment, Goldwin Smith 
(though not here expressing his own opinion) 
records the circumstance that, during the Puritan 
Revolt of the 17th century, the Commons not 
only voted the Monarchy and the House of Lords 
out of existence, but passed a resolution to the 
effect that the people “ are the original of all just 
power.” The political spirit, it may be remarked, 
has at root much in common with the literary 
spirit, seeing that, hitherto, the only training of 
politicians has been of a literary character ; and 
the political spirit, unfettered by physiological 
considerations, has, as a rule, delighted in putting 
forward abstract declarations. The French 
Revolutionists revelled in high-flying verbal 
manifestoes. They are the stock in trade of 
demagogues, communists and anarchists. It 
would be difficult indeed to point to any field of 
intellectual action where literary verdicts are so 
erroneous and so mischievous. The bases of 
political power in every community and in every 
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nationality are precisely what the stream of 
evolutionary forces have left behind them : 
those bases, however confused and however 
apparently unreasonable, have been the fittest 
for the time and place. At the mouth of the 
Elbe it was evolution that left e the original of 
power * in the hands of the people. At one time 
in Ireland it left it in a crowd of Kinglets and 
chieftains. The literary political thinker may 
of course complain that for the most part the 
leavings of evolution are not good. They are, 
however, the ‘ fittest/ but the fittest, it may be 
urged, is not necessarily good. We certainly 
may discuss them and strive to alter them — for 
discussion and effort are also minor evolutional 
products. 

The importance of recognising the effect of 
physiological forces in social states and changes 
has yet to be recognised. Strange as the 
statement may seem, it is strictly true, that if 
to-day, by some miraculous intervention, all our 
brains were made exactly similar we should all 
be Socialists— possibly communists — to-morrow. 
So long as brains differ, so long will the lives and 
lots of men differ. 
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Chapter XI. 

MATERIAL PROSPERITY AND 
RELIGION. 


The relation of religion to material success 
is a matter of unusual interest, and naturally 
is frequently discussed. The verdicts delivered 
in the discussion are usually of a literary or 
theologico-literary character. It is generally 
admitted that Catholic peoples are less prosperous 
than Protestant peoples. The contrast between 
the two peoples and religions is, of course, 
most conspicuous when Catholic and Protestant 
nationalities are brought into close proximity, 
as in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, and in 
Ireland. The verdict of the Catholics themselves 
is one of deep significance, and is well expressed 
by their highest authority, Cardinal Newman. 
Protestant peoples, he contends, have a larger share 
of this world's well-being because they give their 
hearts to this world ; Catholic peoples are poverty- 
stricken because they give themselves up to 
religion and the next world. Newman and those 
who share his views are not physiologists — have 
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not the scientific attitude — and therefore do not 
go on to consider whether the sum-total of nerve 
force in the average Catholic is equal to the sum- 
total of the average Protestant : yet this must be 
considered if we would go to the root of the 
matter. Neither do they adequately, if at all, press 
the question : Why does the Protestant devote 
himself more to this world, and why the Catholic to 
the next ? The true answers to these questions are, 
I cannot but think, based on the nerve character- 
istics of different nationalities. Broadly speaking, 
Catholics have one sort of nerve and Protestants 
have another. As a rule Catholic nerve is found 
chiefly in Southern and in Celtic peoples and 
Protestant nerve in Teutonic. It is also beyond 
doubt true that Teutonic nerve is more indepen- 
dent, self-reliant and resolute, even if it is slower 
than the fervid and quick Celtic nerve. The 
historian Motley, in the course of his inquiries, 
was struck with the fact that the clear if some- 
what zig-zag line which divided Catholics from 
Protestants in the Netherlands was precisely 
the line which divided Celts from Teutons. 
The lapse of time, he also contended, has in no 
way blurred the distinctness of the dividing 
line — it has rather intensified it. These con- 
siderations lead to the conclusion not that 
Protestantism in itself is naturally associated with 
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success, or that Catholicism is essentially linked 
with failure — but rather that Teutonic nerve 
leads to both Protestantism and prosperity, 
while Celtic and Southern nerve leads to Catholi- 
cism and poverty. The Catholics scattered among 
Teutonic peoples and running in Teutonic 
grooves, whether of Teutonic or Celtic lineage, 
are probably not less materially successful than 
their Protestant neighbours. 

So far from decadence being the produce of 
Catholicism it would be truer to say that 
Catholicism is the result of decadence ; or, more 
correctly still, to say, that the peoples who took 
to Catholicism were the possessors of a sort of 
nerve which, from the beginning, was foredoomed 
to decadence. I utter no opinion here on the 
intrinsic worth of ‘ prosperity ' on the one hand, 
or of ‘ decadence 9 on the other hand. The 
Catholic, it is easily conceivable, may urge that 
prosperity is a hideous phenomenon and betokens 
some descent towards the bottomless pit ; while 
decadence is, in truth, a sign that the march to 
the Realms of Bliss is already well advanced. 
It surely cannot be that the materialistically 
unsuccessful feel more deeply and sadly the 
poet-philosopher's utterance — 

“ The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter— and the Bird is on the wing.” 
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It is a belief widely entertained, and a verdict 
often given by men of letters, that Protestantism, 
in the form of Puritanism, gave us not only 
religious but political liberty also. Puritanism 
did neither. Liberty, whether religious or 
political, is a marked property of English nerve 
and had revealed itself in many ways, in Magna 
Charta and in free parliaments, before Puritanism 
arose. 

It is frequently affirmed, as already stated, by 
literary and theological writers, that Protestantism 
is the mainspring of European progress. It may 
be true that civilisation is most advanced in 
Protestant countries, but it is so because one 
sort of nerve has certain peculiarities. That Pro- 
testantism, in itself, does not lead to progress is 
conclusively shown by the fact that, while civilisa- 
tion and morality are ever quickening their steps, 
Protestantism is slowly but unquestionably decay- 
ing — is, in fact, believing fewer supernatural 
things, and believing those with a feebler 
belief. From the evolutionist's point of view 
Protestantism is merely an evanescent phase in a 
still advancing civilisation. It is not a little 
significant to note that while Protestant thought 
and feeling, in Protestant countries, are diminish- 
ing in strength, Catholic thought and feeling in 
Catholic countries seem to be growing in intensity. 
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Successful nationalities are growing less religious 
and the unsuccessful — from this worlds point 
of view be it remembered — are growing more 
religious. 
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Chapter XII. 

NERVE FORCES AS TOTALITIES. 


Nerve force, as understood here, is the product 
of healthy and suitably nourished nerve matter. 
There is doubtless a sum- total of such force in 
the individual, a sum-total also in each human 
community. If, either in the individual, or in 
the community, or in the nation, this force is 
fully expended in one direction it cannot be 
expended in another as well. 

In these pages, as a rule, only nerve which has 
to do with intelligent life is considered, but in 
estimating the totality of nerve force in a given 
individual it is necessary to keep in mind every sort 
of nerve in that individual. As the supply of 
blood to nerve is also a fixed amount, it may be 
that a man's muscular exertion for example 
will lessen the vigour of his intellectual exertion. 
Not only are intense thought and deep feeling 
incompatible at the same moment, but further, he 
who runs or rows or fights with intense vigour 
is, for the time, incapable of effective thought, or 
feeling, or even of sensation. He, for the time, 
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neither reasons, nor loves, nor hates. The old 
Greek athletes began their races with loud shouts : 
they at any rate knew nothing of nerve- totalities. 
A dim perception of the physiological truth that 
one sort of nerve force may be made to take the 
place of another, leads the novelist to put a newly 
rejected lover on the back of a spirited horse, or 
at any rate to compel him to take a vigorous and 
prolonged walk. The distressed heroine too 
relieves, or changes, nerve tension by flying to 
her bedroom, plunging her face in pillows, and 
shedding tears. 

Not only is there in a given nerve-mass a 
limited sum of nerve force but, seeing that mature 
brain — especially capable brain — is usually a 
particular sort of brain, so the outcome of that 
brain is of a particular sort also. Two sorts of 
nerve — with strong yet divergent biases — are 
rarely met with in the same skull. Moreover, a 
particular sort of fully developed brain is not 
readily changed. Goethe’s mighty brain- mass 
played ingeniously with science. But the de- 
veloped brain of a great dramatic or poetic genius 
if already developed in one direction — even a 
Goethe's — could not have written ‘ The Principia.' 
A mature brain of the strenuous scientific bent 
and occupation could not have written ‘ Faust.' 
Darwin's brain, with its inherited character, its 
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training and antecedents, could not, per contra, 
have written ‘The Pickwick Papers.* The forces 
within and outside the skull which were busy in 
Dickens's brain could not have given us * The 
Origin of Species/ Doubtless there may be 
much variety of faculty and propensity in any 
capable and evenly balanced brain, but it will 
not run in very diverse directions. 

The dramatic and poetic brain of Shakespeare, 
with all its inheritance, antecedents, and 
concomitants could not have written the 
‘ Novum Organum.' Neither could the legal, 
literary and political training and occupation of 
Francis Bacon's brain have fitted it to produce 
either ‘ Romeo and Juliet' or € King Lear.' 

The question of the totality of nerve-force may 
be traced out in many ways. Take, for example, 
the question of the relative force of the brains of 
well-known writers. Any chapter of George 
Eliot's ' Middlemarch ' would furnish intellectual 
material for a whole novel of the average type. 
There is passion enough in ‘ The Scarlet Letter ' 
to float a dozen ordinary love stories. 

University life furnishes an interesting example 
of the limitations of nerve-force. A single 
powerful dominant force in a university — more 
frequently seen in the past than now — dwarfs all 
other forces. Mark Pattison drew attention to 
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the fact that, daring the Tr&ctarian movement; 
classical learning in Oxford sank to a distinctly 
lower level. 

The Puritanism of the 17th cehtury throws 
a vivid light on the physiology of nerve. By 
means of the concentration of the nerve force of 
a somewhat inconsiderable number of capable 
and earnest men the Puritans stole a march on 
the easy-going English people. The march 
was duly resented and checked, but not before the 
fighting spirit was fully aroused. That spirit led 
to two striking results ; in the first, English Church- 
men were not permitted to enter a theatre ; in 
the second Puritan preachers were not permitted 
to come within five miles of a conventicle. In 
the long run, harsh as its measures were, the 
larger totality of Church-nerve gained the upper 
hand and keeps the upper hand still, probably — 
if we must have one of the two sorts of nerve — 
for the benefit of civilisation in all ways, moral, 
scientific, literary, and artistic. 

As it is with individuals and communities, so it 
is with peoples, and so also it is with epochs and 
centuries. The Reformation, as is well shown by 
the Hibbert lecturer, Dr. Beard, was mainly an 
intellectual movement — intellectual and contro- 
versial. But as the total sum of reform-nerve 
could not keep both intellect and morality at high 
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pressure, morality sank, as Luther reluctantly 
admitted, to a lower than its average level. 

The distribution of the given sum-total of nerve 
force is seen, as it has been already remarked, in 
the life of centuries and epochs. In the earlier 
half of the sixteenth century the total force of 
educated and capable nerve in this country was 
almost wholly used up in religious thought and 
feeling ; in the latter half it was devoted almost 
wholly to poetry and the drama — with what 
results we know. 

As civilisation advances the total sum of nerve 
force tends more and more to divide itself and 
to run into various grooves. We can never again 
be so religious as were the subjects of Henry VIII., 
who were religious and nothing else ; or so poetic 
as the subjects of Queen Elizabeth, who gave their 
whole attention to poetry and the drama. 

To show how and why the expenditure of 
nerve-totals slowly changes from time to time, how 
the trends of life merge one into another, should be 
the duty of philosophic historians. So far how- 
ever this duty has been imperfectly performed ; 
and so it will continue to be until historians 
recognise the part which human organisation 
plays in human problems. 
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The words ‘ direct brain ' are used in preference 
to ‘ direct mind/ for direct mind is merely the 
action of one sort of brain, just as tortuous mind 
is the outcome of another sort. The word plain 
is not used here seeing that it is often applied to 
the man of average brain. Average brain is not 
direct : it is brain of more or less indirect methods, 
hazy ideas, and timid conclusions. It may be 
said of direct brain that, whether it does or does 
not see a greater number of life's truths, it sees 
those truths more clearly and, above all, it more 
keenly appreciates their relative magnitude. It 
forms its views, and shapes its conduct, in the 
light of first-rate truths, and consigns to their 
proper place the second and third-rate truths 
which do so much to distort the views and 
enfeeble the action of indirect brain. Direct 
brain is critical, testing, inquiring brain: in seek- 
ing truths it divides the. phenomena of life into 
those which properly belong to the domain of 
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reason and those which appertain to the emotions. 
Indirect brain imagines that by passionate con- 
viction and, perhaps, by copious tears, two and two 
may be made to amount to five. 

It is contended in these pages that direct brain 
is a potent factor in human progress, and that, 
in evolving peoples, direct brain becomes more 
direct, and men of direct brain more numerous. 

Both tortuous and direct brain may have deep 
emotions, but the direct brain has perhaps the 
deeper, and these deeper emotions help to 
intensify directness ; both may have poetic feel- 
ing; both may have lofty ethical ideas. 

The more direct and increasingly dominant 
brain is, in the main, and in our people, a 
modern product: but in saying this we are 
faced by a seeming paradox. Our time is 
said to be one of growing complexity; old 
leisure is dead ; life is becoming more and more 
feverish and its pace more and more killing. In 
appraising this charge against our time and life, it 
must be borne in mind that difference in temper* 
ament, or nervous organisation, in those who bring 
the charge, counts for much. To bustling nerve 
every age is bustling ; to calm nerve every age is 
balm. In reply to the charge referred to it may 
be well, by the way, to remark that now, more than 
in any past time, health is better, life is longer, 
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and bodily stature is greater — surely curious 
concomitants of fever and hurry. 

To return : I9 it credible that men of increasing 
directness could produce, or be produced by, an 
increasingly tortuous mental atmosphere? Doubt- 
less the sciences are growing in scope and in detail; 
and the arts based on them, electric, telegraphic* 
telephonic, and others, are increasing in number 
and utility. But what if these changes bring 
light and order — nay, even greater repose — in 
place of disorder and obscurity and unrest? A 
large forest, with light, and roads, and finger- 
posts, is simpler than a more circumscribed but 
dark and pathless jungle. It is easier to find 
one's way through the city of Paris than to thread 
the Maze at Versailles. 

Although it is true that human nature and 
human affairs are undoubtedly complex — is not 
the complexity being slowly unravelled? No 
doubt there was once a time when human beings 
were, in a sense, simple. The history of mankind 
would seem indeed to reveal two simplicities — 
one very remote, and one quite modern. Broadly 
speaking one was the simplicity of a lower 
nerve-organisation with fewer wants and slighter 
capabilities; the other is one of higher nerve- 
structure and therefore higher needs and higher 
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capabilities — but these higher needs and capabili- 
ties are coupled with orderly and illuminating 
knowledge. Between the simplicity of the savage 
and that of the scientist there intervened a long- 
enduring period of complexity. What causes 
brought about that period? What were its 
characteristics ? When did it begin ? When 
culminate ? When dwindle ? 

The complex epoch of our civilisation began, 
doubtless,, when the evolution of nerve had so far 
advanced that reflection and reasoning became 
active factors in life, and while, united with this 
development, men were still in complete ignorance 
of nature — nature both human and external. The 
complex epoch reached its greatest intensity 
when intellectual vigour attained a very high 
level, and yet at the same time ignorance 
continued undiminished. When exactly it began 
it is difficult to say. The beginnings and 
endings of deep and enduring human currents 
are almost imperceptible; their progress and 
culmination and decay are for the most part 
inconceivably slow. In our own country this 
epoch reached its culmination in, or near, the 
middle ages : its dwindling is with us still. 

If we look merely at the visible things and 
happenings of life, this complex. epoch had more of 
tangle and hurry than the modern epoch; tue 
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worries of labour were greater and the hour&longer ; 
the hours of repose and recreation were fewer. 
Travel was characterised by prolonged weariness 
and ceaseless bustle. Let us glance at two repre- 
sentative men — say university students — of what- 
ever calling. The mediaeval student after long and 
bustling preparations, the stars having been con- 
sulted, a crystal having been peered into, a priest 
having shrived him, began a journey full of incident 
and accident. At every turn of the high- way there 
were pilgrims, friar-preachers, mystery-players, 
soothsayers, jugglers, musicians, pedlars. Clearly 
leisure was not then born. The modern and 
more direct traveller is gentler, quieter, and more 
reposeful. His preparations are simple and 
silent ; his journey uneventful and brief in time ; 
his leisure at his destination is possibly undis- 
turbed and prolonged. In all ways indeed, in 
dress, in habits, in manners, in aims and goals, 
in work and play, the modern man is simpler 
and more direct. The future gives ample promise 
of a still simpler life, a life too — though, much 
will depend on individual nerve-organisation — of 
slighter labour, longer repose, and quieter 
meditation. 

But to the natural complexities of life were 
added the, still greater complexities involved 
in supernatural beliefs. By far the greatest 
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complicators of life are ignorance and fear. These 
dominate all early civilisations. The fear spring- 
ing from ignorance is mainly fear of the super- 
natural and invisible powers which were once sup- 
posed to lurk in every quarter ; it was a fear which 
never slept. Following closely on the heels 
of supernatural terrors came supernatural 
contrivances for escape therefrom — magics, witch- 
crafts, religions, theologies. These, and the 
complex children born of these, gave the maxi- 
mum complexity to a complex era. For a long 
time all these elements — ignorances, terrors, 
supernaturalisms, the bl&ck arts, and theologies 
existed together ; they were intimately related ; 
they propped each other up and kept each other 
in countenance. 

In looking more closely at the complex era in 
our history some landmarks come into view. On 
the remoter side of its culminating point were the 
tortuous subtleties of a Scotus, an Aquinas, 
an Erigena j on the nearer side we find the com- 
paratively simpler views of a More, an Erasmus, 
and a Colet. 

The distance from early men to the school- 
men was immense in time but slight in achieve- 
ment. The flint-chipper of the early Thames drift 
and the logic-chopper of mediaeval Oxford had 
more in common than the latter had with the 
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truth-seekers who now fill our museums, 
laboratories, observatories, and other fields of 
labour. A very remarkable circumstance to ob- 
serve is that early men and. schoolmen alike were 
submerged in supernaturalisms. To both, the 
visible world and its known evils were less real 
than the invisible world and its imagined calamities. 
Neither primaeval men nor mediaeval men had 
any conception of inevitable and persistent law. 
They would not have been surprised if some day 
the sun had risen at noon, or had forgotten to rise 
at all. They would not have greatly marvelled if 
Mont Blanc had leapt up and danced a horn-pipe 
and the sun and moon had stepped down to see 
the fun. 

A few signs of the coming directness appeared 
early : we trace them in Roger Bacon and, in 
a different way, in John Wyclif. Late examples 
of complexity are even more remarkable: that 
giant in intellectual tortuosity, Newman, believed 
that all the operations of nature are carried 
on by angels ; he even saw, by the way, angels in 
the seemingly empty seats of thinly attended 
churches. 

In the broad stream made up of the more endur- 
ing elements of a people's evolution, there are 
minor and less enduring elements which come 
and . go — evolving and dissolving but more 
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rapidly: a supposed witch-craft was one of these; 
feudalism was one; slavery was another. To 
one who objects that complexity in human life is 
a feature of evolution, and must grow as evolu- 
tion advances, it may be replied that there were 
those who declared that to give up slavery was to 
return to a ruder civilisation. John Wesley said, 
in effect, that to relinquish witch-craft was to go 
back to primitive atheism. We may say, then, 
that just as an era of servitude came between 
two eras of freedom; and an interval of super- 
naturalism between two periods of naturalism ; 
so there intervened a complex epoch between two 
simpler epochs. 

A time of more direct nerve possesses a clearer 
vision of what is most needful for the common 
weal — intellectual, moral, and emotional. It 
would seem natural to suppose, looking at our 
own history, that the first act of the first legisla- 
tive body would be directed to the protection of 
helpless children from cruelty. Strangely and 
sadly enough, of all notable enactments it has been 
the latest — coming indeed in a ‘ sadly material- 
istic 9 time and people. When the general nerve- 
organisation has reached a still higher level of 
clear vision and direct action it may perhaps be 
seen that another simple enactment has been 
curiously neglected— one to secure the equality 
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of the sexes — political, social, and otherwise. 
The division of human beings into men and 
women is not intellectually or morally the 
most fundamental division. There are capable 
men and women and there are incapable men 
and women ; there are wise men and women 
and foolish men and women; there are good 
men and women and bad men and women ; 
there are strong men and women and there are 
weak men and women : yet political power is 
given to incapable, and foolish, and bad, and 
weak men, simply because they are men, while it 
is withheld from capable, and wise, and good, and 
strong women, simply because they are women. 
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Vol. I. Songs of Two Worlds. Twenty-second Thousand. 

II. The Epic of Hades. Thirty-eighth Thousand. 

III. Gwen and The Ode of Life. Twentieth Thousand. 

IV. Songs Unsung and Gyoia. Seventeenth Thousand. 

V. Songs of Britain. Fifteenth Thousand. 

VI. A Vision of Saints. Fifth Thousand. 

VII. Songs Without Notes. 

Idylls and Lyrics. Third Edition. 12 mo, cloth, 5*. 

The Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Chapman. With 

Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s.; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

MUNCHAUSEN'S Travels and Surprising Adventures. Illus- 

trated by Alfred Crowquill. {Lotos Series\ 3-r. 6 d. 
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NEWMAN, Cardinal, Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Selections from his various Works. Arranged by W. S. Lilly. 
Ninth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

*** Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 2 s. 6 d. 

PARKES, Sir HENB7, Sonnets and other Verse. Elzevir 

8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

PLINY, The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 

J. D. Lewis. Post 8vo, 15*. 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN, Poems. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

With Frontispiece. Elvevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ). Vellum, 
*js . 6 d. ; parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

The Raven. With Commentary by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo, parchment, 6 s. 

POLLEN, JOHN, Rhymes from the Russian. Translations 

from the best Russian Poets. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

POSNETT, H. M., Comparative Literature. Crown 8vo, 

5 s - (LS.S.) 

PRAED, W. MACK WORTH, Every-day Characters. Profusely 

Illustrated by Cecil Alden. Imperial 8vo, 6 s. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW, Selected Poems. Edited by Austin 

Dobson. Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ). Vellum, 7 s. 6 d.; 
parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

Psalms of the West. Small 8vo. is. 6 d. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE, Specimens of English Prose Style, 

\ from Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated. With an 
Introductory Essay. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper. 
Vellum, 15J.; parchment antique or cloth, 12 s. 

French Lyrics. Edited by George Saintsburv. With 

Frontispiece. Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ); Vellum, 7 s. 6 d.; 
parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

SCHEFFEL, J. V., and others, Gaudeamus: Humorous 
Poems. Translated from the German by C. G. Leland. i6mo, 
3J. 6 d. 

SCOONES, W. B., Four Centuries of English Letters. A 

selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. New and cheaper Edition. 5 s. 

Sea Song and River Rhyme, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 

With 12 Etchings. Edited by Estelle Adams. Large crown 
8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

SEARS, LORENZO, The History of Oratory from the Age 

of Pericles to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
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SHAKSPERE, WILLIAM, Works :— 

Avon Edition. 12 vols. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library). 

Vellum, 7s. 6d. per voL; parchment or cloth, 6s. per vol. 
CHEAP EDITION, is. per voL net 

*** The Cheap Edition may also be had complete — 
12 vols. in cloth box, 15s. net; or bound in 6 vols., 12s. net. 

In One Volume, with Glossarial Index — 

Super Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. By Mrs. Furness. 

i8x. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by 

Horace Howard Furness. 18 s. each vol. 

Vol. I. Borneo. Vol. V. Lear. 

II. Macbeth. VI. Othello. 

Vols. III. and IV. Hamlet. VII. Merchant of Venice. 

Vol. VIII. As Yon Like It. 

Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With Frontispiece. 

Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library). Vellum, 7 s. 6 d. ; parchment or 
cloth, 6 s. 

Index to Shakespeare's Works. By E. O'Connor. Crown 

8vo, $ s - 

Shakespeare Classical Dictionary ; or, Mythological Allusions 
in the Plays of Shakespeare explained. By H. M. Selby\ Fools- 
cap 8vo, is. 

Shakspere: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art By 
Edward Dowden. Ninth edition. Large post 8vo, 12 s. 

Shakespeare, and other Lectures. By George Dawson. 
Edited by George St. Clair. Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

SHELLEY, P. B., Complete Poetical Works. Centenary 
Edition. Edited by George Edward Woodberry. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, 24 s. net. 

Poems. Edited by Richard Garnett, With Frontispiece. 
Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ). Vellum, 7 s. 6 d . ; parchment or 
cloth, dr. 

Select Letters. Edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir 
8vo {Parchment Library ). Vellum, *js. 6 d. ; parchment or cloth, dr. 

SIDNEY, Sir PHILIP, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. 

Edited by H. Oskar Sommer. The original 4to edition (1590) 
in Photographic Facsimile , with Bibliographical Introduction. 
£2 2 s. net. 
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SMITH, HUNTINGTON, A Century of American Literature. 

Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

SWIFT, DEAN, Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley 

Lane Poole. Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library). Vellum, 7 s. 6 d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

Prose Writings. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. With 

Portrait. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, *]s. 6 d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6 s. 

SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, Vagabunduli Libellus. 

Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

TAYLOR, Sir HENRY, Works. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 30 s. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Foolscap 8vo, $s. 6d. 

The Virgin Widow, etc. Foolscap 8vo, 3^ 6d. 

TENNYSON, Analysis of Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.’ 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate.) By F. W. 
Robertson. Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 

TRENCH, Archbishop, Poems. Tenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 
7s. 6 d. Library Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo, io*. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by Archbishop 

Trench. Fourth Edition, revised. Extra foolscap 8vo, 51. 

TYNAN, KATHERINE, Shamrocks. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Ballads and Lyrics. Small 8vo, 5*. 

WAGNER, RICHARD, Prose Works. Translated by W. 

Ashton Ellis. 

Vol. I. The Art Work of the Future, etc. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

II. The Drama. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

III. The Theatre. 8vo, I2j. 6 d. net. 

IV. Art and Polities. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

WORDSWORTH, W., Selections. By William Knight and 
other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Vellum, 15-r. ; parch- 
ment, 12 s. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, 2 s . ; cloth limp, is. 6 d. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 

ADAMS, Mrs. LEITH, The Old Pastures. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AMY AND, ARTHUR, Only a Drummer Boy. Crown 8vo, 
picture boards, 2 s. 

BAIN, R. NISBET, Weird Tales from the Northern Seas. 

From the Danish of Jonas Lie. With Illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Large post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. LINN^US, God’s Providence House. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BENSON, MAY ELEANOR, At Sundry Times and in Divers 

Manners. With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, ior. 6 d. 
CAIRD, MONA, The Wing of AzraeL Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHILD, J. T., The Pearl of Asia. 10 s. 6d. 

COMPTON, C. G., Scot Free. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FLETCHER, J. S., The Winding Way. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GOODCHILD, JOHN A., My Friends at Sant ’Ampelio. 

Crown 8vo, •js . 6d. 

GRAY, MAXWELL, In the Heart of the Storm. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, 6s. New and Illustrated Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

Costly Freak. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Innocent Impostor. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREY, ROWLAND, In Sunny Switzerland; A Tale of Six 
Weeks. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 5.?. 

Lindenblumen, and other Stories. Small 8vo, 5*. 

Jacob’s Letter, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 5*. 
GURNEY, Rev. ALFRED, The Story of a Friendship. 

Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, Works. Complete in 12 

vols. Large post 8vo, 7 s. 6d. each. 

Scarlet Letter. New Illustrated Edition. Post 8vo, ioj-. 6d. 

Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. A Romance. With Preface and 
Notes by Julian Hawthorne. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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HOUSMAN, LAWRENCE, AH Fellows. With 7 Illustrations, 

Title Page, and Cover designed by the Author. Imperial i 6 mo, 6s. 

The House of Joy. With 9 Illustrations, and Cover 
specially designed by the Author. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

A Farm in Fairyland. With 12 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

HUYSMANS, J. K., En Route. Translated by C. Kegan 
Paul. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, JEAN, Off the Skelligs. A Novel. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

LANG, ANDREW, In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE, St. George and St. Michael. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

What’s Mine’s Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New and cheaper Edition, 3 s. 6d. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, 3 s. 6d. 

The Seaboard Parish. A Sequel to ‘Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 6s. New and 
cheaper Edition, 3 s. 6 d. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, y. 6 d. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8 vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New and cheaper Edition, y. 6 d. 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

Flight of the Shadow. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

Castle Warlock. ‘ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

There and Back. With Frontispiece. 6s. New and 
cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. New 
and cheaper Edition, y. 6 d. 
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MACDONALD, GEORGE — continued. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. New 
and cheaper Edition, 3 s. 6d. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New and cheaper Edition, y. 6d. 

MacKENNA, S. T., Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. 
With 6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo, y. 6d . 

MAIiET, LUCAS, Colonel Enderby’s Wife. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Little Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of any 
age. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 5 J. 

MULHOLLAND, ROSA, Marcella Grace. An Irish Novel. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New and cheaper Edition, 2 s. 

OWLGLASS, TYLL, Marvellous and Rare Conceits. Trans- 
lated by Kenneth Mackenzie. Illustrated by Alfred Crow- 
quill. (Lotos Series ), 3 *. 6d. 

PONTOPIDDAN, HENRIK, The Apothecary’s Daughters. 

Translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. Crown 8 vo, 

3 s. 6 d. 

PRIG, The Prigment : ‘ The Life of a Prig/ ‘ Prig’s Bede/ 
‘How to Make a Saint/ ‘Black is White.’ Second Edition. In 
1 vol. crown 8 vo, 5 *. 

A Romance of the Recusants. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Black is White ; or, Continuity Continued. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8 vo, y. 6d. 

Prig's Bede. The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, 
and Exposed. Second Edition. Foolscap 8 vo, y. 6d. 

Riches or Ruin. Foolscap 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Egosophy. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S., Waking and Working; or, From 
‘ Girlhood to Womanhood. New and cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 3 *. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed. A Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 *. 6d. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated 

to their Mothers. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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REANEY, Mrs. G. S. — continued . 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Just Any One, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 

i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 

i6mo, is. 6d. 

BOSS, PEBOY, A Professor of Alchemy. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 
SHAW, FLORA L., Castle Blair. A Story of Youthful Days. 

Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

SPINNER, ALICE, Lucilla : An Experiment. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 12 s. net. Also cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Sporting Stories and Sketches. By G. G. With Frontispiece 
by G. Bowers. New and cheaper Edition, picture-boards, crown 
8vo, 2s. 

STRETTON, HESBA, David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 

Illustrations. New Edition, royal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

* TASMA,’ A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 6s. 

In Her Earliest Youth. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TAYLOR, Colonel MEADOWS, Seeta. A Novel. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Tippoo Sultaun. A Tale of the Mysore War. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 35-. 6d. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Tara. A Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
3 s. 6d. 

THACKERAY, W. M., Sultan Stork, and other Stories and 
Sketches, 1829-44. Now first collected, to which is added the 
Bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo, ior. 6d. 

THEODOU, The MARCHES A, Candiduccia. Scenes from 

Roman Life. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12 s. net. 

TRAHERNE, Mrs. ARTHUR, The Mill on the Usk. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
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II. RELIGION. 

THEOLOGY, EXEGESIS, DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS, Etc: 

ABRAHAMS, L. B., Manual of Scripture History for Jewish 
Sohools and Families. With Map. Crown 8 vo, is. 6d. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, Bishop, The Great Question, and 

other Sermons. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

ALLIES, THOMAS W., The Monastic Life, from the Fathers 
of the Desert to Charlemagne. Post 8 vo, 9 s. net. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, A Doubter’s Doubt about Science 

and Beligion. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, and SCANNELL, T. B., Catholic 

Dictionary. An Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Cere- 
monies, etc., of the Catholic Church. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8 vo, 2 is. 

BADHAM, F. P., Formation of the Gospels. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
BAGSHAWE, EDWARD G., Bishop, Notes on Christian 

Dootrine. Crown 8 vo, 5 *. 

BAGSHAWE, JOHN B., Skeleton Sermons for the Sundays 
and Holidays in the Year. Crown 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. Annual Subscription, 14 s. 

BOLD, PHILIP, Catholic Doctrine and Discipline Simply 
Explained. Revised and in part Edited by Father Eyre, S.J. 
Post 8 vo, ioj. 6d. 

BRIDGETT, Rev. T. E., History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2 vols. 8 vo, iSs. 

BROOKE, Rev. STOPFORD A., Christ in Modern Life. 

Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 5 -r. 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occa- 
sions. Sixth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

Sermons. Two Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5 s. each. 

Theology in the English Poets — Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Bums. Sixth Edition. Post 8 vo, 5 *. 
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BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, The Book of Governors. The 

Historica Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga. 2 vols. 8vo, 
40 s. net. 

Saint Michael the Archangel. Three Encomiums in the 

Coptic Texts, with a Translation. Imperial 8vo, 15J. net. 

CARPENTER, R. L., Personal and Social Christianity. 

Sermons and Addresses by the late Russell Lant Carpenter. 
With a Short Memoir by Frances E. Cooke. Edited by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Catherine of Siena. The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin 
Catherine of Siena. Translated from the Italian, with an Intro- 
duction on the Study of Mysticism. By Algar Thorold. 8vo, 15J. 

CHEYNE, Canon T. K., The Origin and Religious Contents 

of the Psalter. The Bampton Lectures, 1889. 8vo, 1 6s. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. With Notes and Dissertations. 

Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25 s. 

Job and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 

8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 

The Book of Psalms; or, The Praises of Israel. With 

Commentary. 8vo, 16s. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library). Vellum, 
•js. 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

CLARK, HENRY W., History of Tithes, from Abraham 

to Queen Victoria. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN, Ten Great Religions. An 

Essay in Comparative Theology. 8vo. Part I. ioj. 6d.; Part II. 
A Comparison of all Religions, ior. 6d. 

CLODD, EDWARD, Jesus of Nazareth. With a Brief 
Sketch of Jewish History to the Time of His Birth. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. Special Edition for Schools, in 
2 parts, u. 6d. each. 

Childhood of Religions, including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. New Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. Crown 8vo, 5r. Special Edition for schools, 
is. 6 d. 

COX, Rev. SAMUEL, D.D., Commentary on the Book of 

Job. With a Translation. Second Edition. 8vo, 15*. 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo, gs. 

Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. Crown 8vo, 

2 s. 6d. 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? 

Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 
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COX, Rev. SAMUEL, D.D . — continued . 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to ‘ Salvator Mundi.’ Second 
Edition. i6mo, is. 

Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, Introduction to the New Testament. 

Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30J. 

DAWSON, GEORGE, The Authentic Gospel, and other 
Sermons. Edited by George St. Clair. Fourth Edition. SmaU 
8vo, 3.L 6 d. 

Every-day Counsels. Edited by George St. Clair. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Prayers. First Series. Edited by his Wife. Tenth 
Edition. SmaU 8vo, 3 s. 6d. Second Series. Edited by George 
St. Clair. SmaU 8vo, y. 6d. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. SmaU 8vo, y. 6d. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Edition. SmaU 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

DEMBO, Dr. J. A., The Jewish Method of Slaughter. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d. net. 

DIDON, Father, Jesus Christ. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1 2s. 

Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
DORMAN, MARCUS R., From Matter to Mind. Crown 

8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

DRAPER, J. W., The Conflict between Religion and Science. 

Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j. (/. S. !s. ) 

EYTON, ROBERT, The Apostles' Creed. Sermons. Crown 
8vo, y. 6d. 

The True Life, and other Sermons. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Sermons. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

The Ten Commandments. Sermons. Crown 8vo, $s. 6 d. 

The Search for God, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 

The Temptation of Jesus, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, y. 6d. 

The Beatitudes. Sermons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. 
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French Jansenists. By the Author of ‘ Spanish Mystics ’ and 
* Many Voices/ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRIEDLANDER, M., Text Book of Jewish Religion. Fourth 

Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Jewish Religion. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., Tremadoc Sermons. Chiefly on the 

Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Prayer of Humanity. Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., Current Coin. Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Speech in Season. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 5^. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Foolscap 
8vo, is. 6d. 

HERSHON, J. P., Talmudic Miscellany ; or, One Thousand 
and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the 
Kabbalah. Post 8vo, 14s. (Trubner’s Oriental Series.) 

ISLAM. See Class Oriental. 

KEMPIS, THOMAS A, Imitation of Christ. Revised Trans- 
lation. Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6j. 

Red Line Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, small 
8vo, is. 6 d. ; cloth limp, is. 

Miniature Edition. 32100. With Red Lines, is. 6 d. ; without 
Red Lines, is. 

De Imitation© Christi. Latin and English. Crown 8vo, 
7 s. 6d. 

LEPICIER, ALEXIUS W., D.D., Indulgences : Their Origin, 
Nature, and Development. Post 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

Life’s Greatest Possibility. An Essay in Spiritual Realism. 
Foolscap 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

LOVAT, Lady, Seeds and Sheaves : Thoughts for Incurables. 

Crown 8vo, 5*. 
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MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, from the Original 
Text. Annotated by H. Friedlander. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31J. 6d. 
(. Philosophical Library . ) 

MANNING, Cardinal, Towards Evening : Selections from the 

Writings of Cardinal Manning. Fourth Edition, with Facsimile . 
i6mo, 2 s. 

MEAD, C. M., D.D., Supernatural Revelation: An Essay 

concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. Royal 8vo, 14J. 

MOORE, AUBRET L., Science and the Faith: Essays on 

Apologetic Subjects. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PARKER, THEODORE (Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society at Boston, U.S.), Collected Works. 14 vols. 
8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. 

II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. 

III. Discourses on Theology. 

IV. Discourses on Politios. 

V. & VI. Discourses on Slavery. 

VII. Discourses on Social Soienoe. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. 
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XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 
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cap 8vo, parchment, 12 s. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASTOR, Dr. LUDWIG, The History of the Popes. Trans- 
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8vo, 4 s. 6d . 
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Pulpit Commentary — continued. 

Genesis, by the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Rbdford, Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts. Introduction 
to the Study of the Old Testament, by Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D. Introductions to the Pentateuch, by the Right Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. Ninth 
Edition. 15*. 

Exodus, by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. Homilies by the 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. 
J. Urquhart, and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 
9 s. each. 

Leviticus, by the Rev. Preb. Meyrick. Introductions by 
the Rev. R. Collins and Rev. Prof. A. Cave. Homilies by the 
Rev. Prof. Redford, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fifth 
Edition. 15J. 

Numbers, by the Rev. R. Winterbotham. Homilies by 
the Rev. Prof. W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, Rev. D. 
Young, and Rev. J. Waite. Introduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, D.D. Fifth Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy, by the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, and Rev. J. D. Davies. Fourth Edition. 15*. 

Joshua, by the Rev. J. J. Lias. Homilies by the Rev. S. 
R. Aldridge, Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de Pressens£, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, and Rev. W. F. Adeney. Introduction by the 
Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. Sixth Edition. 12 s. 6 d. 

Judges and Ruth, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. Homilies by the Rev. A. F. Muir, Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Prof. J. 
Thomson. Fifth Edition, ioj. 6 d. 

1 and 2 Samuel, by the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, 
Rev. B. Dale, and Rev. G. Wood. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 15 s. 
each. 

1 Kings, by the Rev. Joseph Hammond. Homilies by the 
Rev. E. de Pressense, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev. A. Rowland, 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. Urquhart. Fifth Edition. 15*. 

2 Kings, by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. Homilies by 
the Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., and Rev. C. H, 
Irwin. Second Edition. 15*. 
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Pulpit Commentary — continued . 

1 Chronicles, by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker. Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. W. 
Clarkson, Rev. F. Whitfield, and Rev. Richard Glover. 
Second Edition. 1 5*. 

2 Chronicles, by the Rev. Philip C. Barker. Homilies 
by the Rev. W. Clarkson and Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. Second 
Edition. 15;. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinson. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, Rev. W. S. Lewis, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddie, Rev. Prof. Rowlands, Rev. G. Wood, 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, and the Rev. J. S. Exell. Seventh 
Edition. 12s. 6 d. 

Job, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by the 
Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D., the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, the Rev. 
Prof, W. F. Adeney, and the Rev. R. Green. 21 s. 

Psalms, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by 
the Rev. E. R. Conder, D.D., Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. C. 
Clemance, D.D., Rev. W. Forsyth, D.D., Rev. C. Short, 
D.D., Rev. S. Conway, and Rev. R. Tuck. 3 vols. ioj. 6 d. each. 

Proverbs, by the Rev. W. J. Deane and Rev. S. T. 
Taylor-Taswell. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adeney, 
Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, and the Rev. W. Clarkson. Second 
Edition. 15;. 

Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon, by the Rev. W. J. 
Deane and Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford. Homilies by the Rev. 
T. Whitelaw, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. D. Davies, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
and Rev. J. Willcock. 21 s. 

Isaiah, by the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson. Homilies by 
the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck. Third Edition. 2 vols. 15;. each. 

Jeremiah and Lamentations, by the Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, Rev. A. F. Muir, Rev. S. Conway, Rev. D. 
Young, and Rev. J. Waite. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 15*. each. 

Ezekiel, by the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adeney, Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, Rev. J. D. Davies, Rev. W. Jones, and Rev. W. 
Clarkson. Introduction by the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. 
2 vols. 12;. 6 d. each. 
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Pulpit Commentary — continued . 

Daniel, by the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, B.D. Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adenby, Rev. H. T. Robjohns, and 
Rev. J. D. Davies. 21 s. 

Hosea and Joel, by the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. A. Rowland, 
Rev. C. Jerdan, Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 
Second Edition. 15 s. 

Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, by the Rev. W. J. 
Deane. Homilies by the Rev. J. Edgar Henry, Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, Rev. S. D. Hillman, Rev. A Rowland, Rev. D. 
Thomas, Rev. A. C. Thiselton, Rev. E. S. Prout, Rev. G.*T. 
Coster, and Rev. W. G. Blaikib. 15*. 

Nahum, by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Homilies by the Rev. 
T. Whitelaw, Rev. S. D. Hillman, and Rev. D. Thomas. 15*. 

Pulpit Commentary, The (New Testament Series). Edited 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., and Rev. Joseph S. 
Exell. 

St. Matthew, by the Rev. A. L. Williams. Homilies by 
the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. Prof. W. F. Adeney, Rev. P. C. 
Barker, Rev. M. Dods, D.D., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
R. Tuck. 2 vols. 21 s. each. 

St. Mark, by the Very Rev. Dean E. Bickersteth, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. Prof. J. J. 
Given, D.D., Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. A. Rowland, Rev. 
A. F. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. ior. 6d. 
each. 

St. Luke, by the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. Spence. 
Homilies by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, and Rev. R. M. Edgar. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
10 s. 6d. each. 

St. John, by the Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. T. Croskbry, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, Rev. D. Young, Rev. B. Thomas, and Rev. G. 
Brown. Third Edition. 2 vols. 15*. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles, by the Right Rev. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Homilies by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, 
Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, Rev. Prof. R. A. Rbdford, Rev. R. 
Tuck, and Rev. W. Clarkson. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 10 s. 6d. 
each. 

Romans, by the Rev. J. Barmby. Homilies by the Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. C. H. Irwin, Rev. T. F. Lockyrr, 
l<ev. S. R. Aldridge, and Rev. R. M. Edgar. 15J. 
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Pulpit Commentary — continued. 

Corinthians and Galatians, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. Homilies by the 
Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. E. Hurndall, 
Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, Rev. R. M. Edgar, and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D. 
2 vols. Vol. I., containing i Corinthians, Fifth Edition, 15*. 
Vol. II., containing 2 Corinthians and Galatians, Second Edition, 
21 *. 

Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, by the Rev. Prof. 

W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, and Rev. G. G. 
* Findlay. Homilies by the Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., Rev. R. M. 
Edgar, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. F. Adeney, Rev. Prof. 
T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, Rev. Canon Vernon 
Hutton, and Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Third Edition. 21*. 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, by the 

Right Rev. Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag, and 
Rev. Dr. Eales. Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. 
R. Finlayson, Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 
Second Edition. 15*. 

Hebrews and James, by the Rev. J. Barmby, and Rev. 
Preb. E. C. S. Gibson. Homilies by the Rev. C. Jerdan, Rev. 
Preb. E. C. S. Gibson, Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev. 
D. Young, Rev. J. S. Bright, and Rev. T. F. Lockyer. Third 
Edition. 1 5*. 

Peter, John, and Jhde, by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rev. 
A. Plummer, D.D., and Rev. Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
Homilies by the Rev. A. Maclaren, D.D., Rev. C. Clemance, 
D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. C. New, Rev. U. R. 
Thomas, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. Jones, Rev. Prof. 
T. Croskery, D.D., and Rev. J. S. Bright, D.D. Second 
Edition. 15*. 

Revelation. Introduction by the Rev. T. Randell, Prin- 
cipal of Bede College, Durham. Exposition by the Rev. A. 
Plummer, D.D., assisted by Rev. T. Randell and A. T. Bott. 
Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. S. Conway, 
Rev. R. Green, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 15*. 
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REYNOLDS, Rev. J. W., The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by the Free Use of Science. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, 14s. 

Mystery of the Universe Our Common Faith. 8vo, 14*. 
Mystery of Miracles. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

The World to Gome. Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

RICHARDSON, AUSTIN, What are the Catholic Claims? 

Introduction by Rev. Luke Rivington. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d . 

RIVINOTON, Rev. LUKE, Authority; or, A Plain Reason 
for Joining the Church of Rome. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3 *. 6 d. 

Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

ROBERTSON, Rev. F. W., Notes on Genesis. New and 

cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 3-r. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. Expository Lectures. 
New Edition. Small 8vo, 5.?. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. New 
Edition. Small 8vo, 5*. 

Sermons. Five Series. Small 8vo, 35. 6 d. each. 

Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, 2s. 6d. 

ROWAN, FREDERICA, Meditations on Death and Eternity. 

Translated from "the German by F. Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated 
from the German by F. Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
gracious permission. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCANNELL, THOMAS B., and WILHELM, JOSEPH, D.D., 
Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s ‘ Dogmatik/ 
Vol I. 15J. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, F., On Religion. Speeches to its 
Cultured Despisers. Translated, with Introduction, by J. Oman. 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

TAYLER, J. J., Retrospect of the Religious Life of England ; 
or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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TEELE, Prof. C. P., Outlines of the History of Religion to 
the Spread of the Universal Religions. From the Dutch, by J. 
Estlin Carpenter. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6 d. ( Philo- 
sophical Library, and Triibner' s Oriental Series.) 

History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions. 

Translated by J. Ballingal. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. {Triibner* s Oriental 
Series. ) 

TRENCH, Archbishop, Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 

8vo, 12 s. Cheap Edition. Sixty-first Thousand. 7 s. 6 d. 

Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. 8vo, 12 s. Cheap 
Edition. Forty -eighth Thousand. 7 s. 6 d. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages in Holy 

Soripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

Apocalypse: Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Fourth Edition, revised. Svo, Zs. 6 d. 

On the Authorised Version of the New Testament. Second 

Edition. 8vo, 7 s. 

Proverbs and their Lessons. Eighth Edition, enlarged. 

Foolscap 8 vo, 4 s. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo, ioj*. 6d. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, enlarged. 
8 vo, 12 s. 

Sermons, New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 12 s. 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before 

the University of Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Westminster and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUMBULL, H. CLAY, The Blood-Covenant. A Primitive 

Rite, and its bearing on Scripture. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

TURTON, Major W. H., The Truth of Christianity. Crown 

8vo, 6 s. 

WILSON, Archdeacon, Rochdale Sermons, 1891-4. Crown 
8vo, 5 s. 

WYLD, Dr. GEORGE, Ohristo-Theosophy ; or, Spiritual 

Dynamics. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. net. 
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RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND 
SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY. 

(See also Philosophy.) 

ARNOLD, Sir EDWIN, Death — and Afterwards. Reprinted 

from the Fortnightly Review of August, 1885, with a Supplement. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6 d.; paper covers, is. 

FEUERBACH, L., Essence of Christianity. From the 
German, by Marian Evans. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
(Philosophical Library.) 

FITZARTHUR, T., The Worth of Human Testimony. 

Foolscap 8 vo, 2 s. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM, Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 

and Social. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

GREG, W. R., The Creed of Christendom. Eighth Edition. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 15.?. (Philosophical Library.) 

Enigmas of Life. Seventeenth Edition. Post 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 
New Edition, with Prefatory Memoir, Edited by his Wife. 6 j. 
( Philosophical L ibrary. ) 

Miscellaneous Essays. Two Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

each. 

HEGEL, G. W. F., Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. 

Translated by the Rev. E. B. Spiers and J. Burdon Sanderson. 

3 vols. 8vo, 12 s. each. 

(See also Philosophy.) 

HEINE, H., Religion and Philosophy in Germany. Trans- 

lated by J. Snodgrass. Post 8vo, 6 s. (Philosophical Library .) 

MORISON, J. COTTER, The Service of Man. An Essay 

towards the Religion of the Future. Crown 8vo, 5<r. 

NEWMAN, F. W., Miscellanies. Essays, Tracts, and 

Addresses, Moral and Religious. 8vo. Vol. I. 10s. 6 d. 

PHYSICUS, Candid Examination of Theism. Second Edition. 

Post 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. (Philosophical Library.) 

READE, WINWOOD, The Martyrdom of Man. Fourteenth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

WARD, W. G., Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols. 
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MYTHOLOGY, Etc. 

BRINTON, D. G., Big Veda Americanus. 8vo, 12s. 

00 X, Sir G. W., Bart., Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 

New Edition. 8vo, 1 6s. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

Manual of Mythology in the Form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 3 s. 

Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology 
and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

DOWSON, JOHN, Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
and History, Geography and Literature. Post 8vo, idr. ( Trubners 
Oriental Series.) 

GUBEBNATIS, ANGELO DE, Zoological Mythology; or, 

The Legends of Animals. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 Ss. 

MUIB, JOHN, .Cosmogony, Mythology, etc., of the Indians 
in the Vedie Age. Third Edition. £1 is. 

VIGNOLI, TITO, Myth and Science. An Essay. Third 

Edition. With Supplementary Note. Crown 8vo, 5-r. (/. S. S.) 

WAKE, C. S., Serpent Worship, and other Essays, with a 
Chapter on Totemism. 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

WESTBOPP, H. M., Primitive Symbolism as Illustrated in 
Phallic Worship ; or, The Reproductive Principle. With Intro- 
duction by Major-Gen. Forlong. 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

WILSON, H. H., Vishnu Purana. A System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. From the original Sanskrit. Illustrated 
by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. Translated by H. H. 
Wilson. Edited by Fitz Edward Hall. 5 vols, £3 4 s. 6d. 


FOLK-LORE. 

BLEEK, W. H. I., Hottentot Folk-Lore. — Reynard the Fox 
in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CATUN, GEOBGE, Mandan Customs. — O-Kee-Pa, a Religious 
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COX, Sir G. W., and JONES, E. H., Popular Romances of the 

Middle Agee. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

G ASTER, M., Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation 
to the Folk-Lore of Europe during the Middle Ages. Large post 
8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 

GOMME, G. LAURENCE, Ethnology in Folk-Lore. Crown 

8 vo, 2 s. 6d. {Modem Science Series.) 

Indian Folk-Lore. See class Oriental. 

LONG, J., Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old 

Truths. Post 8 vo, 6s. ( Triibner’s Oriental Series . ) 

MACRITCHIE, DAVID, Fians, Fairies, and Piets. With 

Illustrations. Large post 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

NORTHALL, G. F., English Folk Rhymes. A Collection of 
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stitions, etc. Crown 8 vo, ioj. 6d. 

Turkish Tales. — The History of the Forty Vezirs; or, The 

Story of the Forty Moms and Eves. Translated from the Turkish 
by E. J. W. Gibb. Crown 8 vo, ior. 6d. 


III. OCCULT SCIENCES. 

BAUGHAN, ROSA, The Influence of the Stars. A Treatise 
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BINET, A., and FERE, C., Animal Magnetism. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 s. (I. S. S. ) 

COLLINS, MABEL, Through the Gates of Gold. Mysticism. 

Small 8 vo, 4 ^. 6d. 

COOK, LOUISA S., Geometrical Psychology; or, The Science 
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COTTON, LOUISE, Palmistry and its Practical Uses. 

Twelve Plates. Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

D’ASSIER, ADOLPHE, Posthumous Humanity. A Study 
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10 s. 6d. 
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Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, 6 s. 

Life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teachings. 

New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme. An Introduction to 

the Study of his Works. Post 8vo, ior. 6 d. 

HEIDENHAIN, RUDOLPH, Hypnotism, or Animal Magnet- 
ism. With Preface by G. J. Romanes. Second Edition. Small 
8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 
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J. D. Chambers. 8 vo , 7 s. 6 d. 
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CROKER T. CROFTON, A Walk from London to Fulham. 

Enlarged and Re-written by Beatrice E. Horne. With Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6 d. net. 

GRIMBLE, AUGUSTUS, The Deer Forests of Scotland. 

Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 4to, £2 10 s. net. 

HAECKEL, Prof. ERNST, A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 

7 s. 6 d. 

HEILPRIN, A., Bermuda Islands. 8vo, 18 s. 

HENDRIKS, DOM LAURENCE, The London Charterhouse : 

Its Monks and its Martyrs. Illustrated. 8vo, 15* 

HORNADAY, W. T., Two Tears in a Jungle. With 

Illustrations. 8vo, 2ir. 

IM THURN, EVERARD F., Among the Indians of Guiana. 

Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, lSs. 

JOHNSTON, H. H., The Kilima njaro Expedition. A 

Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
With 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations. 8vo, 21 s. 

History of a Slave. With 47 Illustrations. Square 8vo, 6s. 

KRAUS, J., Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents. 

With Notes by John T. Wallers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6 d. 

LELAND, C. G., Fu-Sang ; or, The Discovery of America by 

Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

MARKHAM, Captain ALBERT HASTINGS, The Great 

Frozen Sea. A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76. With Illustrations and 
Map. Sixth and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MITCHELL, E. H., Forty Days in the Holy Land. With 

6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MULHALL, M. G. and E. T., Handbook of the Eiver Plate, 

comprising the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. With 
Railway Map. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OATES, FBANK, Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls: 

A Naturalist's wanderings in the interior of South Africa. Edited 
by C. G. Oates. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 2 u. 

PIDGEON, DAVID, Venice. With Frontispiece after Turner. 

Small crown 8vo, 3f. 6 d. net. 

EENDELL, J. M., Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 

With Plan and Map. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo, if. 6d. 

REYN OLDS-BALL, E. A., Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5f. 

ROLFE, E. N., and INGLEBY, H., Naples in 1888. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROUTLEDGE, Canon C. F., History of St. Martin’s Church, 

Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 5f. 

ST. CLAIR, GEORGE, Buried Cities and Bible Countries. 

Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

SAMUELSON, JAMES, Bulgaria, Past and Present: His- 
torical, Political, and Descriptive. With Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. 8 vo, 1 Of. 6d. 

STODDARD, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, Cruising among the 

Caribbees. Summer Days in Winter Months. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 9 f. 

STRACHEY, Sir JOHN, India. With Map. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TAYLOR, Canon ISAAC, Egypt. Leaves from an Egyptian 

Note-Book. Crown 8vo, 5f. 

VINCENT, FRANK, Around and About South America: 

Twenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, Plans, and 54 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 2 if. 

Wales. — Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By Four 

Schoolmistresses. With a Sketch Map. Small 8vo, 2f. 6d. 

WARD, BERNARD, History of St. Edmund’s College, Old 

Hall (Ware). With Illustrations. 8vo, iOf. 6d. 

WRIGHT, G. F., and APHAM, W., Greenland Icefields, and 
Life in the North Atlantic. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7f. 6d. 
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YOUNG, ROSALIND AMELIA, Mutiny of the ‘Bounty/ 
and Story of Pitcairn Island: 1790-1894. By a Native Daughter. 
Third Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, 51 . 


VI.— SOCIOLOGY. 

EDUCATION. 

BAIN, ALEXANDER, Education as a Science. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 *. (/. S. S.) 

BROWNING, OSCAR, Introduction to the History of 
Educational Theories. Second Edition. 3 *. 6d. ( Education Library . ) 

GALLOWAY, R., Scientific and Technical Education; or, 

How the Inductive Sciences are taught, and how they ought to be 
taught. 8 vo, 1 or. 6 d. 

HAECKEL, Prof. E., Freedom in Science and Teaching. With 
a Prefatory Note by Prof. T. H. Huxley. Crown 8 vo, 5f. 

HAWTREY, MABEL, The Co-Education of the Sexes. 

Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LESSING, G. E., Education of the Human Race. From the 
German. By F. W. Robertson. Fourth Edition, revised. Fools- 
cap 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 

LANDON, JOSEPH, School Management. Including a 

General View of the Work of Education, Organisation, and 
Discipline. Eighth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. ( Education Library .) 

MAGNUS, Sir PHILIP, Industrial Education. 6s. (. Education 

Library. ) 

MAHAFFY, Prof., Old Greek Education. Second Edition. 

3 -r. 6d. ( Education Library.) 

MASON, CHARLOTTE M., Home Education. A course of 
Lectures to Ladies. New Edition. 8 vo, 6s. 

Parents and Children. 8vo. 6s. 

Our Public Schools: Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, and the Charterhouse. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Parents’ Review. Monthly. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE, C. J., Lectures on Elocution. Delivered at 
King’s College. Fifth Edition. Illustrated. Post 8 vo, 15 J. 
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LAW. 

AMOS, Prof. SHELDON, History and Principles of the Civil 
Law of Borne. An Aid to the Study of Scientific and Comparative 
Jurisprudence. 8vo, 1 6s. 

Science of Law. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 

(/. s. S.) 

BENTHAM, JEREMY, Theory of Legislation as Enun- 
ciated by Bentham. Translated from the French of Etienne Dumont 
by R. Hildreth. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. {Paternoster Library.) 

BERTILLON, ALPHONSE, Signaletic Instructions, includ- 

ing the Theory and Practice of Anthropometrical Identification. 

Translated under the Supervision of Major R. W. McClaughty. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, half morocco, £ 1 ioj. 

FIELD, D. D., Outlines of an International Code. Second 

Edition. Royal 8vo, £2 2s. 

FOSTER, ROGER, Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, Historical, and Juridical. Vol. 1, royal 8vo, 
;£i 4*. net. 

HALLECK’S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and War. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, 38*. 

HOLST, H. von, The Constitutional Law of the United 
States of America. Translated by Alfred Bishop Mason. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, ioj - . 6 d. 

The Constitutional History of the United States. Trans- 
lated by Lalor. 8 vols., 8vo, cloth. Vols. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, 
i8j. each ; vols. 6 and 8, 12 s. 6d. each. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, J., Architect’s Legal Hand- 

book. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEVI, Prof. LEONE, International Law, with Materials for 

a Code of International Law. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

SALAMAN, J. S., Trade Marks: their Registration and 

Protection. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 
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POLITICS, LABOUR, SOCIALISM, 
FINANCE, Etc. 

AMOS, Pro£ SHELDON, Science of Politics. Third Edition. 

Crown 8 vo, 5 <f. (/. S. S.) 

BAGEHOT, WALTER, Physics and Politics ; or, The Appli- 
cation of the Principles of ‘ Natural Selection ’ and * Inheritance * to 
Political Society. New Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 *. 6d. ( Paternoster 

Library .) 

The English Constitution. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

(. Paternoster Library. ) 

Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Market. 
New Edition. With Notes, bringing the work up to the present 
time, by E. Johnstone. Crown 8 vo, 3 f. 6d. {Paternoster Library.) 

Essays on Parliamentary Reform. New Edition. Crown 

8 vo, 3 *. 6 d. {Paternoster Library.) 

BESANT, Sir WALTER, and Others, The Poor in Great 

Cities. With Illustrations by Hugh Thompson, etc. 8 vo, 12 s. 

BRENT ANO, LUJO, History and Development of Guilds, 

and the Origin of Trade Unions. 8 vo, 3 f. 6d. 

BRYCE, J., Handbook of Home Rule. Being Articles on the 

Irish Question. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, is. 6d . ; paper covers, if. 

CLAPPERTON, JANE H., Scientific Meliorism, and the 

Evolution of Happiness. Large crown 8 vo, 8s. 6d. 

DAVITT, MICHAEL, Speech before the Special Commission. 

Crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

FAIRBANKS, ARTHUR, Introduction to Sociology. Post 

8 vo, Js. 6d. ( Philosophical Library.) 

GEORGE, HENRY, Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into 
the Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth ; the Remedy. Fifth Edition. Post 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 
if. 6 d.\ paper covers, if. 

Protection or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the interests of Labour. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 f. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is. 6d.; paper 
covers, if. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5*. Cheap 

Edition, limp cloth, if. 6d.; paper covers, if. 
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GEORGE, HENRY — continued. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. Being an Examination of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s various utterances on the Land Question, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5-r. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, if. 6 d . ; paper covers, if. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM, Socialism New and Old. Crown 8vo, 
5f. (LS.S.) 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral and Political 
Aspects. 8vo, I 4 f. 

GREG, W. R., Political Problems for our Age and Country. 

8vo, i Of. 6d. 

HAGGARD, H. RIDER, Cetewayo and His White Neigh- 
bours. Crown 8 vo, 3f. 6d. {Paternoster Library.) 

HOPKINS, ELLICE, Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3f. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT, Baron W. von, The Sphere and Duties of 
Government. From the German, by J. Coulthard. Post 8vo, 5f. 

JEVONS, W. STANLEY, Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5f. (/. S. S.) 

KAUFMANN, M., Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. 

Utopias; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5f. 

LEFEVRE, Right Hon. G. SHAW, Peel and O’Connell. 8vo, 

I Of. 6d. 

Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits to Ireland. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, if. 6d.; paper covers, if. 

Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, if. 6d.; paper covers, if. 

Combination and Coercion in Ireland. Sequel to ‘ Incidents 

of Coercion.* Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d paper covers, if. 

LYNCH, E. M., Killboylan Bank; or, Every Man His Own 

Banker. Foolscap 8vo, 3f. 6d. ( Village Library .) 

MINTON, FRANCIS, Welfare of the Millions. Crown 8vo, 

limp cloth, if. 6 d . ; paper covers, if. 

O’BRIEN, R. BARRY, Home Ruler’s Manual Crown 8vo, 

cloth, if. 6d. ; paper covers, if. 

Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, with other Essays. 

• Crown 8vo, 5f. 
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PERRY, ARTHUR LATHAM, Principles of Political 

Economy. Large post 8vo, 9 s. 

PUMSOLL, SAMUEL, Cattle Ships. Being the Fifth Chapter 

of ‘An Appeal for our Seamen.’ With 46 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition, is. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, Study of Sociology. Fifteenth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. (/. S. S.) 

SUMNER, W. G., What Social Classes Owe to each Other. 

i8mo, 3-f. 6 d. 

TAYLOR, Sir H., The Statesman. Foolscap 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 
TAYLOR, R. WHATELEY COOKE, The Modern Factory 

System. 8vo, 14?. 

THOMPSON, Sir H., Modem Cremation. Second Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, if.; cloth, 2 s. 


VII.— NATURAL SCIENCE. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal of. Quarterly. 5f. 

BALKWILL, F. H., The Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s 
Place in Nature. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CARPENTER, W. B., Nature and Man. With a Memorial 
Sketch by J. Estlin Carpenter. Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 
8f. 6 d. 

CLODD, EDWARD, Childhood of the World: A Simple 

Account of Man in Early Times. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 
Special Edition for Schools, if. 

CURR, EDWARD M., The Australian Race. Its Origin, 
Languages, Customs, etc. With Map and Illustrations. 3 vols. 
8vo, 1 vol. 4to, £22 s. 

FORNANDER, A., Account of the Polynesian Race. Its 

Origin and Migrations, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian 
people. Post 8vo. Vol. I. 7 s. 6 d. ; Vol. II. iOf. 6 d. ; Vol. III. 
9f. ( Philosophical Library .) 

GEIGER, LAZARUS, Development of the Human Race. 

Translated from the German by D. Asher, Post 8vo, 6 s. ( Philo - 

sophical Library. ) 
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HAECKEL, Prof. ERNST, History of the Evolution of Man. 

With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 32^. 

JOLY, N., Man before Metals. With 148 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. (/. S. S.) 

QUATREFAGES, Prof. A. DE, The Human Species. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. (/. S. S.) 

SMITH, R. BROUGH, The Aborigines of Victoria. Com- 
piled for the Government. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, ^3 $s. 

STARCKE, C. N., The Primitive Family in its Origin 
and Development. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

WRIGHT, G. FREDERICK, The Ice Age in North America, 
and its Bearing upon the Antiquity of Man. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 21 s. 

Man and the Glacial Period. With hi Illustrations and 
Map. Crown 8vo, 5 j. (/. S. S.) 


ASTRONOMY. 

DRAYSON, Major-General, Untrodden Ground in Astronomy 
and Geology. With Numerous Figures. 8vo, 14*. 

LOOMIS, E., A Treatise on Astronomy. 8vo, sheep, 7 s. 6 d. 

Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 8vo, sheep, 7 s. 6 d. 
STANLEY, W. F., Notes on the Nebular Theory. 8vp, 9 s. 

YOUNG, Professor, The Sun, with Illustrations. Crown 

8 vo, 5*.' (f.S.S.) 


BOTANY. 

CANDOLLE, ALPHONSE DE, Origin of Cultivated Plants. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

COOKE, M. C., British Edible Fungi: How to Distinguish 
and how to Cook them. With Coloured Figures of upwards of 
Forty Species. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, &c. Edited by 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley. With numerous IUustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S, S.) 
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COOKE, M. C. — continued . 

Introduction to Fresh-Water Algae. With an Enumera- 
tion of all the British Species. With 13 plates. Crown 8vo, 5-y. 
(/. S. S.) 

DAVIES, G. CHRISTOPHER, Rambles and Adventures of 
Our School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

HENSLOW, Prof. G., Origin of Floral Structures through 

Insect and other Agencies. With 88 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5*. 
(/. S. S.) 

The Origin of Plant Structures. Crown 8vo, 55 . (/. S. S.) 
HICKSON, S. J., The Fauna of the Deep Sea. Crown 8vo, 

25, 6d. ( Modern Science Series. ) 

LENDENFELD, R. von, Monograph of the Homy Sponges. 

With 50 Plates. Issued by direction of the Royal Society. 4to, £$. 

LUBBOCK, Sir JOHN, Contribution to Our Knowledge of 
Seedlings. With nearly 700 figures in text. 2 vols., 8vo, 36*. net. 
Also Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S. ) 

PHILLIPS, W., Manual of British Discomycetes. With 
Descriptions of all the Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain, 
included in the Family, and Illustrations of the Genera. Crown 8vo, 
$s. (/. S.S.) 

SEDDING, JOHN D., Gardencraft, Old and New. With 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russell. 16 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 12 s. 

Tropical Agriculturist. Monthly. Annual Subscription, 

£1 6s. 

TROUESSART, E. L., Microbes, Ferments, arid Moulds. 

With 107 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-r. (/. S. S.) 

WARD, H. MARSHALL, The Oak : a Popular Introduction 

to Forest Botany. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. (. Modern Science Series. ) 

WEED, C. M., Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical Manual. 

Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

70UMANS, ELIZA A., First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

COOKE, Pro£ J. P., Laboratory Practice. A Series of 

Experiments on the Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. Crown 
8vo, 5*. 

New Chemistry. With 31 Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. .S’. S. ) 

RICHTER, Prof. V. von, Chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
pounds : or Organic Chemistry. Authorised Translation by Edgar 
F. Smith. Second American Edition from Sixth German Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 20 s. 

Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Authorised Translation 
by Edgar F. Smith. Third American Edition from Fifth German 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 8.r. 6d. 

SMITH, EDGAR F., Electro-Chemical Analysis. With 25 

Illustrations. Square i6mo, 5-r. 

STRECEER, ADOLPH, Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

Edited by Professor Wislicenus. Translated and Edited, with 
extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson and A. J. Greenaway. 
Second and cheaper Edition. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 

VOGEL, Dr. HERMANN, Chemistry of Light and Photo- 
graphy. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 
(/. S. S.) 


GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, Etc. 

ABERCROMBY, Hon. RALPH, Weather. A popular Expo- 
sition of the Nature of Weather Changes from day to day. With 
96 Figures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (I. S. S.) 

BALL, Sir ROBERT, The Cause of an Ice Age. Crown 8vo, 

2s. 6 d. ( Modern Science Series.) 

BONNE Y, Prof. T. G., Ice Work, Present and Past. Crown 

8vo, 5^. (/. .S’. S . ) 

CATLIN, GEORGE, The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of 

America. With their Influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and 
Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races'. With 2 Maps, 
Crown 8vo, 6*. 6d , 
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DANA, E. S., Text-Book of Mineralogy. With Treatise on 
Crystallography and Physical Mineralogy. Third Edition. With 
800 Woodcuts and Plates. 8vo, 15/. 

DANA, J. D., Text-Book of Geology, for Schools. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, ior. 

Manual of Geology. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, 
and 1000 Figures. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 28 s. 

The Geological Story Briefly Told. Illustrated. 1 2 mo, 7 s. 6 d. 

DANA, J. D., and BBUSH, J. G., System of Mineralogy. Sixth 

Edition, entirely re-written and enlarged. Royal 8vo, £2 12 s. 6 d. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. Fourth Edition. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6 s. net. 

DAWSON, Sir J. W., Geological History of Plants. With 

80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5-r. (I. S. S.) 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA IN CALCUTTA: 
Palaontologia Indica. Folio. 1863-95. Published at various 

prices. 

%* Index to the Genera and species described in the Palaeontologia 
Indica up to the year 1891. By W. Theobald. 186 pp. folio. 
1892. 4 s. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Vols. I.-XXIV. Royal 
8vo. 1859-91. ior. each. 

* # * Contents and Index to the first 20 volumes. By W. Theobald. 
Royal 8 vo. 1892. 4 s. 

Records of the Geological Survey. Vols. I. -XXVI II. 

Royal 8vo. 1868-95. 4 *- each. 

%* Contents and Index to the first 20 volumes (1868-87). Royal 8vo. 
1891. 4 r. 

HAECKEL, Prof. ERNST, The History of Creation. New 

Edition. Translation revised by Prof. E. Ray Lankester. With 
20 Plates and numerous Figures. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. large 
post 8vo, 32 s. 

JUDD, Prof. J. W., Volcanoes : What they Are, and What 
they Teach. With 96 Illustrations on wood. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. .S’. S. ) 

KINAHAN, G. EL, Valleys, and their Relations to Fissures, 
Fractures, and Faults. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

LOOMIS, E., A Treatise on Meteorology. 8vo. sheep, 7 s. 6 d. 

MALLET, F. R., Manual of the Geology of India. Part 4. — 
Mineralogy (mainly non-economic). 175 pp. royal 8vo. 1887. 4 s. 
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MILNE, J., Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. With 

38 Figures. Third and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S.) 

MOSES, A. J., and PARSONS, C. L., Elements of Mineralogy, 

Crystallography, and Blow-pipe Analysis. 8vo, tos, 

OLDHAM, R. D., Manual of the Geology of India. Second 

Edition, revised and largely re-written. Royal 8vo, half calf. 
1893. ifo 

SCOTT, ROBERT H., Elementary Meteorology. Fifth Edition. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5r. (/. S. S.) 

S7MONS, G. J., The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subsequent 
Phenomena. Report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal 
Society. With 6 Chromo-lithographs, and 40 Maps and Diagrams. 
4to, £1 I or. 

TYNDALL, J., Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice 
and Glaciers. With 25 Illustrations. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5 s. {/.S.S.) 

WRIGHT, G. F., The Ice Age in North America, and its 
Bearing upon the Antiquity of Man. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8 vo, 21s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

CLIFFORD, W. KINGDON, Common Sense of the Exact 

Sciences. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
{/.S.S.) 

KLEIN, FELIX, Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the 
Solution of Equations of the Fifth Degree. Translated by G. G. 
Morricb. 8vo, ios. 6d. 

PHYSICS. 

BABBITT, E, D., The Principles of Light and Colour. With 

over 200 Engravings and 4 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
Electricity in Daily Life. A Popular Account of its 
Application to Everyday Uses. With 125 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, 9 s. 

GLAZEBROOK, R. T., Laws and Properties of Matter. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. {Modern Science Series.) 

HOSPITALIER, E., The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier. Second Edition, 
revised, with many Additions and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 25 s. 
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LE CONTE, JOSEPH, Sight. An Exposition of the Principles 
of Monocular and Binocular Vision. Second Edition. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. (/. S. 5 .) 

LOMMEL, Dr. EUGENE, Nature of Light. With a General 

Account of Physical Optics. With 188 Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 
(f-S.S.) 

ROOD, OGDEN N., Colour. A Text-Book of Modem 
Chromatics. With Applications to Art and Industry. With 130 
Original Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

STALLO, J. B., Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S. ) 

STEWART, BALFOUR, Conservation of Energy. With 14 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S) 

WURTZ, Prof., The Atomic Theory. Translated by E. 

Cleminshaw. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. {/.S.S.) 


ZOOLOGY. 

BENEDEN, J. P., van, Animal Parasites and Messmates. 

With 83 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S . ) 

BERNSTEIN, Prof., The Five Senses of Man. With 91 

Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. (/. S. S.) 

COMSTOCK, JOHN HENR 7 and ANNA B., A Manual for 

the Study of Insects. Royal 8vo, 25 s. net. 

FLOWER, W. H., The Horse : A Study in Natural History. 

Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. (. Modern Science Series . ) 

HARTMANN, R., Anthropoid Apes. With 63 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

HEILPRIN, Prof. A., Geographical and Geological Distribu- 

tion of Animals. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

HORNADAY, W. T., Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. 

With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving Insects, by W. J. 
Holland, D.D. With 24 Plates and 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 
10 s. 6d. 

HUXLEY, Prof. T. H., The Crayfish : An Introduction to 
the Study of Zoology. With 82 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5 <r. (/. S. S.) 
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KEW, H. W., Dispersal of Shells. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S,) 

LUBBOCK, Sir JOHN, Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. With 
5 Chromo-lithographic Plates. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 
(/. 5. S.) 

On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With Special Reference to Insects. With 118 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. (/. S. S. ) 

MAREY, Prof. E. J., Animal Mechanism. A Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S. ) 

MEYER, G. HERMANN von, Organs of Speech and their 
Application in the Formation of Artionlate Sounds. With 47 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5-f. (/. S. S.) 

PETTIGREW, J. B., Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, Swim- 
ming, and Flying. With 130 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 5-r. (/. S. S.) 

POULTON, E. B., Colours of Animals : their Meaning and 
TJse, espeoiaUy considered in the case of Insects. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 66 Illustrations in text. Crown 8vo, 5 j. (/. S. S.) 

RODD, E. H., Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 

Edited by J. E. Harting. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 14J. 

ROMANES, G. J., Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. 

Being a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S.) 

{See also Philosophy.) 

SCHMIDT, Prof. 0., Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. 

With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. (/. S. S.) 

Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. With 

51 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5-r. (/. S. S.) 

SEMPER, KARL, Natural Conditions of Existence as they 
affect Animal Life. With 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. ( /. S. S. ) 

STEBBING, T. R. R., A History of Crustacea. Recent 
Malacostraca. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
(/. S. S.) 

TRIMEN, ROLAND, South African Butterflies. A Mono- 
graph of the Extra- tropical Species. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
3 vols., 8vo, £2 12 s. (m. 
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WARNER, Prof. F., Physical Expression: Its Modes and 
Principles. With 50 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 

5 * (S-S-S-) 

WEED, C. M., Insects and Insecticides. Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo, js. 6d. 

WITHERBY, HARRY, Forest Birds, their Haunts and 
Habits. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 


VIII.— USEFUL ARTS AND SCIENCES AND 
FINE ARTS. 

CHESS. 

British Chess Magazine. Monthly, 9d. 

EUCLID'S Analysis of the Chess Ending, King and Queen 
against King and Rook. Edited by E. Freeborough. 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

FREEBOROUGH E., Chess Endings. A Companion to Chess 
Openings, Ancient and Modern. Edited and arranged by E. Free- 
borough. Large post 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Select Chess End Games. Edited and arranged. Crown 

8 vo, is. 6d. net. 

FREEBOROUGH, E., and RANKEN, C. E., Chess Openings, 
Ancient and Modern. Revised and Corrected up to the Present 
Time from the best Authorities. Large post 8 vo f os. 

GOSSIP, G. H. D., The Chess Player's Text-Book. An 

Elementary Treatise on the Game of Chess. Numerous Diagrams. 
i 6 mo, 2 s. 

GREENWELL, W. J., Chess Exemplified in One Hundred 
and Thirty-two Games of the Most Celebrated Players. By W. 
J. Grernwell. 8vo, 5 s. 

WALKER'S Chess Studies. New Edition. With Preface 
by E. Freeborough. Large post 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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GASTRONOMY AND DIET. 

ALLEN, MARY L., Luncheon Dishes. Comprising Menus 

in French and English , as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and 
Decoration of Table. Foolscap 8vo, cloth is. 6 d, ; paper, is. 

Five O’clock Tea. Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury 
Sandwiches, etc. Eighth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo, is. 6 d. ; paper 
covers, is. 

CAMERON, Miss, Soups and Stews, and Choice Ragouts. 

is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

DE JONCOURT, MARIE, Wholesome Cookery. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

HOOPER, MART, Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate 
Digestion, and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome 
Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Little Dinners. How to Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

KENGSFORD, ANNA, The Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 

advocating a return to the Natural and Ancient Food of our race. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo, 2 s. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM, Essays on Diet. Small 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

SANTIAGO, D., Curry Cook’s Assistant. Foolscap 8vo, 

is. 6d ; paper covers, is. 

SMITH, E., Foods. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. (I. S. S.) 

THOMPSON, Sir H., Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 

Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d . ; paper covers, is. 


MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

BROTHERS, A., Infantile Mortality during Child-Birth, and 
Its Prevention. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

BROWNE, EDGAR A., How to use the Ophthalmoscope. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3* 6d. 
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BUNGE, Pro t G., Text-Book of Physiological and Pathological 

Chemistry, for Physicians and Students. Translated from the 
German by L. C. Wooldridge. 8vo, i6j. 

BYFOBD, H. J., Manual of Gynecology. With 234 Ulus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, io s. 6d. net. 

CARPENTER, W. B., Principles of Mental Physiology. 

With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 
and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
8vo, 12 s. 

GATLIN, GEORGE, Shut Tour Mouth and Save Tour Life. 

With 29 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

DUNN, H. P., Infant Health. The Physiology and Hygiene 

of Early Life. Small crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

DTMOOK, W., WARDEN, 0 . J. H., and HOOPER, D., Phar- 

macographia Indies. The principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in British India. Six Parts and an Index. 8vo. 1889-93 
£3 ns- 

GREEN, F. W. EDRIDGE, Colour Blindness and Colour 

Perception. With 3 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

HAMMERSTON, OLOF, A Text-Book pf Physiological 

Chemistry. 8vo, £1. 

HARLINGEN, A. van, Handbook on the Diagnosis and 

Treatment of Skin Disease. With 60 Illustrations. 8vo, 12 s. net. 

Index Medicus. A Monthly Classified Record of the Current 

Medical Literature of the World. Annual Subscription, £5 51. 

JACKSON, EDWARD, Skiascopy and Its Practical Applica- 

tion to the Study of Refraction. 5 s. 

KRAUS, Dr. J., The Etiology, Symptoms and Treatment of 
Gall-Stones. With Remarks on Operative Treatment by H. Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

KRAUS, Dr. J.. Senr., Pathology and Therapy of Gall-Stones. 

Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

Carlsbad: Its Thermal Springs and Baths, and How to 

Use them. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

LAGRANGE, F., Physiology of Bodily Exercise. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. (/. S. 6\) 

LEHMANN, K. B., Methods of Practical Hygiene. Trans- 

lated by W. Crookes. 2 vols., 8vo, £1 ns. 6d. 
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LUCKES, EVA C. E., Lectures on General Nursing. De- 
livered to the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School 
for Nurses. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

METCHNIKOFF, ELIAS, Lectures on the Comparative 
Pathology of Inflammation. Translated from the French by F. A. 
and E. H. Starling. 8vo, I2J. 

NUNN, T. W., Growing Children and Awkward Walking. 

Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 

PILCHEE, J. E., First Aid in Illness and Injury. With 

174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PURITZ, LUDWIG, Code -Book of Gymnastic Exercises. 

321x10, is. 6d. net. 

PTE, W., Surgical Handicraft. A Manual of Surgical Mani- 
pulations, &c. With 235 Illustrations. Third Edition. Revised 
and Edited by T. H. R. Crowle. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use 
of Dressers and Nurses. Twelfth Thousand. i8mo, 2s. 

EIBOT, Prof. T., Heredity: A Psychological Study of its 
Phenomena, Laws, Causes, and Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 9 s. 

ROSENTHAL, Prof. J., General Physiology of Muscles and 
Nerves. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5*. 
(/. S. S.) 

Sanitarian. Devoted to the Preservation of Health, Mental 
and Physical Culture. Monthly. Annual Subscription, i&r. 

SCOVILLE, W. L., The Art of Compounding Drugs. For 

Students and Pharmacists at the Prescription Counter. 8vo, 12 s. 

STRAHAN, S. A. K., Marriage and Disease. (A Study of 

Heredity and the more important Family Degenerations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES BELL, Lectures on Diseases of the 

Eye. Third Edition. 8vo, ioj. 

TYRRELL, WALTER, Nervous Exhaustion: its Causes, 
Outcomes, and Treatment. Crown 8vo, $s. 

WAKE, C. STANILAND, Development of Marriage and 

Kinship. 8vo, 18 s. 

WALLIS, J. WHITE, Manual of Hygiene. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 
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WOOLDRIDGE, L. C., On the Chemistry of the Blood, and 
other Scientific Papers. Arranged by Victor Horsley and 
Ernest Starling. With Introduction by Victor Horsley. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


MILITARY SCIENCE. 

BAKER, Lt-Col. EDEN, R.A., Preliminary Tactics. An 

Introduction to the Study of War. For the use of Junior Officers. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BRACKENBTJRY, Major-General, Field Works. Their 

Technical Construction and Tactical Application. 2 vols. small 
crown 8 vo, I2s. 

BUXTON, Major, Elements of Military Administration. 

First Part : Permanent System of Administration. Small crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc., Notes on. By a 

Cavalry Officer. With Diagrams. . 8vo, I2J. 

CLERY, Gen. 0. FRANCIS, Minor Tactics. 13th Edition 

Revised, with 26 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 9 s. 

FOSTER, C. W., Modern War. Translated by C. W. Foster. 
Part I. : Strategy, and Atlas of 64 Plates. 8vo, £1 16s. Part II. : 
Grand Tactics, 151. 

GALL, Captain H. R., Solutions of the Tactical Problems 

Examinations for Captains, May, 1896 . Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

HARRISON, Col. R., Officer’s Memorandum Book for Peace 

and War. Fourth Edition, revised. Oblong 32mo, red basil, with 
pencil, 3 s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON, Col., and MACGREGOR, Major, Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance. Fifth Edition. With 16 Plates. 
Small crown 8vo, 4 s. 

PRATT, Lieut.-Col. S. 0., Field Artillery. Its Equipment, 

Organisation, and Tactics. Sixth Edition. Revised by Lieut.-Col. 
Eden Baker. Small crown 8 vo, 6j. {Military Handbooks.) 

Military Law. Its Procedure and Practice. Eleventh 
revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. net. {Military Hand- 
• books.) 

SCHAW, CoL H., Defence and Attack of Positions and 

Localities. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 
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SHAW, Lieut. -Ool. WILKINSON, Elements of Modem 
Tactics practically applied to English Formations. Eighth 
Edition. With 31 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9 s. net. 
( Military Handbooks.) 

TRENCH, Major-General, Cavalry in Modem War. Small 

crown 8 vo, 6s. (. Military Handbooks .) 

WINDHAM, Sir C. A., The Crimean Diary of the late 
General Sir Charles A Windham, K.C.B. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. H. Russell. Edited by Major Hugh Pearce. With 
an added Chapter on The Defence of Cawnpore, by Lieut.-Col. 
John Adye, C.B. 8vo. 


MUSIC. 

BLASERNA, Prof. P., Theory of Sound in its Relation to 

Music. With Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5-f. (/. S. S . ) • 

LOCHER, CARL, Explanation of Organ Stops. With Hints 

for Effective Combinations. 8vo, 5*. 

PARR 7 , 0 . HUBERT H., The Evolution of the Art of Music. 

Crown 8vo, 5 s. Also cloth, gilt top, 6s. (/. S. S . ) 

POLE, W., Philosophy of Music. Lectures delivered at the 

Royal Institution. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, ?s. 6d. ( Philo- 

sophical Library .) 

WAGNER, RICHARD, Prose Works. Translated by W. 

Ashton Ellis. 

Vol. I. The Art Work of the Future, Ac. 8vo, 12 s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. The Drama. 8vo, 12;. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. The Theatre. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. IV. Art and Politics. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. net 


NUMISMATICS. 

Numismata Orientalia. Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas. With a plate 
and Map, 9 s. 6d. Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By 
S. Lane Poole. With 6 Plates, 9*. Part III. — Coinage of Lydia 
and Persia. By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Plates, ioj. 6d. 
Part IV. — Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By E. T. Rogers. With 
1 Plate, 5*. Part V. — Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner. 
With 8 Plates, i8r. Part VI. — Ancient Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids, With x Plate, ior. 
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Numismata Orientalia — continued . 

Vol. I. Containing the first six parts as specified above. Royal 4to, 
half bound, £3 13s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage 
in the Old and New Testaments. By F. W. Madden. With 279 
Woodcuts and Plate. Royal 4to, £2. 

Vol. III. Part I.— The Coins of Ar&kan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By 
Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayre. Also contains the Indian 
Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the ninth and 
following centuries. By Edward Thomas. With 5 Illustrations. 
Royal 4to, 8j. 6d. 

Vol. III. Part II. — The Coins of Southern India. By Sir W. 
Elliott. With Map and Plates. Royal 4to, 25 s . 

Numismata Orientalia. Illustrated. Fifty-seven Plates of 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, from the collection of the late 
William Marsden, F.R.S. Engraved from drawings made under 
his directions. 4to, 31*. 6d. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, Etc. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM, Selections from the Writings of. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Laurence Housman. With Frontis- 
piece. Elzevir 8vo, Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7 s. 6d. 
(. Parchment Library.') 

CLEMENT C. E., and HUTTON, L., Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century and their Works. 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 15^. 

GOWER, Lord RONALD, BricA-Brac. Being some Photo- 
prints illustrating Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. With 
Letterpress Descriptions. Super-royal 8vo, 155-. ; extra binding, 2 is. 

HOLMES, FORBES A. W., The Science of Beauty. An 

Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 3-s\ 6d. 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE, Arthur Boyd Houghton. Selec- 
tions from his Work in Black and White. With Introductory Essay. 
4to, 15 s. net. 

HOWELLS, W. D., A Little Girl among the Old Masters. 

With 54 Plates. Oblong crown 8vo, icw. 

LEIGH.TON, Lord, P.B.A., Addresses to the Students of the 

Royal Academy. With Portrait. 8vo, 7 s. 6 d . . , 
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MITCHELL, LUCY M., History of Ancient Sculpture. With 

numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 42 s. 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA, Discourses. Edited by E. Gosse. 

Elzevir 8vo ( Parchment Library ). Vellum, ys. 6 d . ; parchment or 
cloth, 6 s. 

THACKERAY, W. M., Essay on the Genius of George 

Cruikshank. Reprinted verbatim from the Westminster Review . 
With 40 Illustrations. Royal 8V0, ys. 6 d. 

THOMPSON, Sir E. MAUNDE. English Illuminated Manu- 

scripts. With 21 Plates in chromo -lithography. Imp. 8vo, i8r. 

WOLTMANN, ALFRED, and WOERMANN, KARL, History 

of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Med. 8vo. Vol. I. : 
Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 2 Ss. Vol. II. : The 
Painting of the Renasence, 42 s. The two volumes may be had 
bound in cloth with bevelled boards and gilt leaves, price 30 s. and 
45 j. respectively. 


TECHNOLOGY, Etc. 

Amateur Mechanic’s Workshop. Plain and Concise Direc- 
tions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author of 
‘The Lathe and its Uses.’ Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 6 s. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Practical Mercantile Correspon- 
dence. A Collection of Modern Letters of Business. With Notes. 
Thirtieth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

AXON, W. E. A., The Mechanic’s Friend. A Collection of 

Receipts and Practical Suggestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, 
Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass- working, &c. 
Second Edition. Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d . 

BELLOWS, W., The Ocean Liners of the World Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Small oblong 4to, is. 

DU MONCEL, Count, The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition. Small 
8vo, 5 s. 

EGER, GUSTAV, Technological Dictionary. In the English 

and German Languages. 2 vols. royal 8vo, £1 ys. 

FULTON, J., A Treatise on the Manufacture of Coke, and 

the Saving of By-Products. 8vo, 21 s. 

GALLOWAY, ROBERT, Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and 

Practical. With Illustrations. Post 8vo k 6 s. 
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HULME, F. EDWARD, Mathematical Drawing Instruments, 

and How to Use them. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Imperial i6mo, 3 s. 6d. 

HUSMANN, G., American Grape Growing and Wine Making. 

New and entirely Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

INMAN, JAMES, Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of 

British Seamen. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, i6j. 

JAPP, A. H., Days with Industrials. Adventures and 
Experiences among Curious Industries. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

KAMAESCH, KARL, Technological Dictionary of the Terms 
Employed in the Arts and Sciences (Architecture, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Shipbuilding and Navigation, Metallurgy, Mathemathics, 
&c.). Fourth Revised Edition. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. German — English — French. 12 s. 

Vol. II. English — German — French. 12 s. 

Vol. III. French — German — English. 15^. 

KROHNKE, G. H. A., Handbook for Laying out Curves on 

Railways and Tramways. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lathe, The, and its Uses; or, Instruction in the Art of 
Turning Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 
ior. 6d. 

LAWLOR, J. J., Practical Hot Water Heating, Steam and 

Gas Fitting. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

LEFFMANN, HENRY, and BEAM, W., Examination of 
Water for Sanitary and Technical Purposes. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Analysis of Milk and Milk Products. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

LUKIN, J., Amongst Machines. A Description of Various 
Mechanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, 
etc. A book for boys. Third Edition. With 64 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

The Boy Engineers. What They Did, and How They Did 
It. A book for boys. With 30 Engravings. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

The Young Mechanic. A Book for Boys, containing Direc- 
tions for the Use of all kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam Engines and Mechanical Models. Seventh Edition. With 
70 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. 

MAGUIRE, W. R., Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumb- 
ing. Second Edition. Revised. 8 vo, 12 j. 
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MALDEN, W. J., Pig Keeping for Profit. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

( Village Library .) 

MOORE, CUNNINGHAM WILSON, A Practical Guide for 
Prospectors, Explorers, and Miners. 8vo, 12 s. net. 

MORFIT, CAMPBELL, Pure Fertilisers, and the Chemical 
Conversion of Book Guanos, etc., into various valuable products. 
8vo, £4 4s. 

Manufacture of Soaps. With Illustrations. 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 

OSTERBERG, MAX, Synopsis of Current Electrical Litera- 
ture. 8vo, 5 s. net. 

RICHARDSON, M. T., Practical Blacksmithing. With 400 

Illustrations. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 5.r. each. 

Practical Carriage Building. 2 vols. 10 s. 

Practical Horse-shoer. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 5-r. 

ROSS, Lieut.- Col. W. A., Pyrology ; or, Fire Chemistry. 
Small 4to, 36^. 

SCHEIDEL, Dr. A., The Cyanide Process; its Practical 

Applications and Economical Results. 8vo, 6s. 

SCHOOLING, J. HOLT, Handwriting and Expression. A 

Study of Written Gesture, with 150 Facsimile Reproductions of the 
Handwritings of Men and Women of various Nationalities. Trans- 
lated. 8vo, 6s. '' 

SCHUTZENBERGER, Prof., Fermentation. With 28 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S, S . ) 

Science. Weekly. £ 1 2 s. 

Scientific American. Weekly. 18s. 

Scientific American. Export Edition. Monthly. £ 1 5 s. 

Scientific American. Building Edition. Monthly. 14;. 

Do. Supplement. Weekly. £1 5 s. 

BEDDING, J. D., Art and Handicraft. Six Essays. 8vo, 

7 s. 6d. 

SMITH, HAMILTON, Hydraulics. The Flow of Water 
through Orifices, over Weirs, and through Open Conduits and Pipes. 
With 17 Plates. Royal 4to, 30^. 
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THURSTON, Prof. R. H., History of the Growth of the Steam 
Engine. With Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S.) 

Manual of the Steam Engine. For Engineers and Tech- 

nical Schools. Parts I. and II. Royal 8vo. 3IJ. 6 d. each Part. 

WANKLYN, J. A., Milk Analysis. A Practical Treatise on 
the Examination of Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter and 
Cheese. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

WANKLYN, J. A., and CHAPMAN, E. T., Water Analysis. 

A Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. Tenth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

WANKLYN, J. A., and doOPER, W. J., Bread Analysis. 

A Practical Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

Air Analysis. A Practical Treatise. With Appendix on 

Illuminating Gas. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

WATERHOUSE, Col. J., Preparation of Drawings for Photo* 

graphic Reproduction. With Plates. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

WEISBACH, JULIUS, Theoretical Mechanics. A Manual of 

the Mechanics of Engineering. Designed as a Text Book for Tech- 
nical Schools, and for the use of Engineers. From the German, by 
E. B. Coxe. With 902 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 8vo, 311. 6 d . 

WTECHMANN, G. F., Sugar Analysis. For Refineries, 

Sugar-Houses, Experimental Stations, &c. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 

WILCOX, LUTE, Irrigation Farming. Crown 8vo, 10 s. 

WYLDE, W., Inspection of Meat. A Guide and Instruction 
Book to Officers supervising Contract Meat, and to all Sanitary 
Inspectors. With 32 Coloured Plates. 8vo, ior. 6 d. 


SPORTS. 

GOULD, A. 0., Modern American Pistols and Revolvers. 

8vo, cloth, Js. 6 d. 

Modem American Rifles. 8vo, cloth, 10 s. 6d. 

HILLIER, G. LACY, All About Bicycling. i 2 mo, is. 
MONEY, Captain ALBERT (“ Blue Rock,”) Pigeon Shooting. 

Foolscap 8vo, 5 s. net. 
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NEWHOTJSE. The Trapper’s Guide. A Manual of Instruc- 

tion. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

Practical Hints on Shooting. By “ 20-B0RE.” 8 vo, 12 s. 

WHEELDON, J. P., Angling Resorts near London. The 

Thames and the Lea. Crown 8vo, paper, is, 6 d. 


y IX.— PHILOLOGY. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

ABEL, CARL, Linguistic Essays. Post 8vo, 9 s. ( Trubner's 

Oriental Series . ) 

Slavic and Latin. Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 

Post 8vo, 5*. 

BRUGMANN, K., Elements of the Comparative Grammar 

of the Indo-Germanic Languages. A Concise Exposition of the 
History of Sanscrit, Old Iranian, Old Armenian, Old Greek, Latin, 
Umbrian, Samnitic, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High German, Lithua- 
nian, and Old Bulgarian. In 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Introduction and Phonology. By J. Wright. 582 pp. 
1888. 1 Ss. 

Vol. II. Part I. — Morphology. Stem Formation and Inflection. By 
S. Conway and W. D. Rouse. 500 pp. 1891. 1 6 s. 

Vol. III. Part II. — Morphology. Numerals, Nouns, and Pronouns. 

By S. Conway and W. D. Rouse. 412 pp. 1892. 12s, 6 d. 

Vol. IV. Part III. — Morphology. Verbs : Formation of the Stem, 
and Inflection or Conjugation. By S. Conway and W. D. Rouse. 
630 pp. 1895. £'■ 

Vol. V. Index of Words, Matters, and Authors mentioned in Vols. 
I.-IV. 250 pp. 1895. 9 s • 

BYRNE, Dean JAMES, General Principles of the Structure 

of Language. 2 vols. Second and Revised Edition. 8vo, 361. 

Origin of Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. Second and 

Revised Edition. 8vo, i8jt. 

GUST, R., Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Post 8vo. First 
Series, 10 s. 6 d. Second Series, with 6 Maps, 2 is. Third Series, 
21 j . {Trubner's Oriental Series.) 

DELBRUCK, B., Introduction to the Study of Language. 

The History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo- 
European Languages. 8vo, $s. 
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GARLAND A, FEDERICO, The Fortunes of Words. Crown 

8vo, $s. 

The Philosophy of Words. A Popular Introduction to the 
Science of Language. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

GREG, R. P., Comparative Philology of the Old and New 
Worlds in Belation to Archaic Speech. With Copious Vocabularies. 
Super royal 8vo. £i nr. 6 d. 

LEFEVRE, ANDRE, Race and Language. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
(/. S. S.) 

Philological Society, Transactions and Proceedings of, 

Irregular. 

SA7CE, A. H., Introduction to the Science of Language. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 9 s. 

The Principles of Comparative Philology. Fourth Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 

SCHLEICHER, AUGUST, Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by H. Bendall. 8vo, 13J. 6 d. 

TAYLOR, Canon ISAAC, The Alphabet. An Account of 

the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, 3 6s. 

WHITNEY, Prof. W. D., Life and Growth of Language. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (/. S. S. ) 

Language and the Study of Language. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

Language and its Study. With especial Reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Edited by R. Morris. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 


AFRICAN. 

CUST, R. N. A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. 
2 vols. With 31 autotype portraits, 1883. Post 8vo, iSs. {T. O. S.) 


ALBANIAN. 

Grammaire Albanaise, k f usage de ceux qui d&irent appren- 
dre cette langue sans l’aide d’un maftre. Par P. W. Crown 8vo, 
Js. 6 d, 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 

BASE, ERASMUS, Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. 

From the Danish, by B. Thorpe. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 
$s. 6 d. 


ARABIC. 

COTTON, General Sir A., Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 

short sentences, containing 30 primary words prepared according 
to the vocal system of studying language. 38 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth. 1876. 2 s. 

Diwans, The, of the six ancient Arabic Poets — Ennabiga, 
’Antara, Tharafa, Zuhair, ’Alqama, and Imruulqais, and a collection 
of their fragments, with a list of the various readings of the text 
edited by W. Ahlwardt. 8vo, wrapper. 1870. 12 s. 

HIBSCHFELD, H., Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew charac- 

ters, with a Glossary, viii. and 174 pp., 8vo, cloth. 1892. 7 s. 6 d. 

MEAKIN, J. E. BUDGETT, Introduction to the Arabic of 

Morocco. English-Arabic Vocabulary, Grammar, Notes, etc. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 6 s. net. 

NEWMAN, F. W., Dictionary of Modem Arabic. (Anglo- 

Arabic and Arabo- English.) 2 vols. Crown 8vo,^i is. 

Handbook of Modem Arabic. Post 8vo, 6s. 

PENBICE, J., Dictionary and Glossary of the Koran, with 
copious Grammatical Beferences and Explanations. 1873. Small 
4to, £1 is. 

/ 

SALMONE, H. A., Arabic-English Dictionary. Comprising 
about 120,000 Arabic words with English Index of about 50,000 
words. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 3 6s. 


BANTU. 

KOLBE, F. W., A Language Study based on Bantu. An 

Inquiry into the Laws of Root Formation. 8vo, 6 s. 

TOBBEND, J., Comparative Grammar of the South African 

Bantu Languages. Comprising those of Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
the Zambezi, Kafirland, Benguela, Angola, the Congo, the Ogowe, 
the Cameroons, the Lake Region, &c. $uper-royal 8vo, 25 s. 
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BASQUE. 

VAN EYS, W., Outlines of Basque Grammar. Crown 8vo, 

y. 6 d. 


BENGALI. 

YATES and WENGER, Bengali Grammar. New and Revised 

Edition. 136 pp. small 8vo, cloth. 1885. 4 s - 


CHINESE. 

BALL, J. D., How to Write Chinese. Part I. Royal 8vo, 

boards. 1888. 10s. 6d. 

EITEL, R J., Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. 

With Supplement. Royal 8vo, half calf. £2 12 s. 6d. 

HXRTH, F., Text Book of Documentary Chinese. With a 

Vocabulary. 2 vols, demy 4to, £1 is. 

Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style. 1888. 8vo, 
3 s - 

LOBSCHEID, Rev. W., Chinese and English Dictionary. 

Arranged according to the Radicals. 1871. Royal 4to, cloth, 
£2 Ss. 

English-Chinese Dictionary. With the Punti and Mandarin 

Pronunciation. 1866-69. 4 vols. , folio, £4 4s. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 

Language. Arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with 
the Pronunciation of the Characters as heard in Pekin, Canton, 
Amoy, and Shanghai. Third Edition. 4to, half calf, £3 15*. Also 
Index to same, arranged according to Sir Thomas Wade’s system of 
orthography, by Acheson. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CUNEIFORM. 

BERTIN, GEORGE, Abridged Grammar of the Languages of 

the Cuneiform Inscriptions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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DANISH. 

BOJESEN, MAR TA, Guide to the Danish Language, nmo, 5 s. 
OTTE, E. C., Dano-Norwegian Grammar. A Manual for 

Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorffian System. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. Key, $s. 

Simplified Grammar of the Danish Language. Crown 8vo, 

2 s. 6 d. 

ROSING, S., Danish Dictionary. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6 d. 


DUTCH. 

AHN, F., Grammar of the Dutch Language. 12 mo, 35. 6d. 
HALDEMAN, S. S. t Pennsylvania Dutch. A Dialect of 

South Germany, with an Infusion of English. 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 


EAST INDIAN. 

BEAMES, J., Outlines of Indian Philology. With language 

Map. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 1868. Crown 8vo, 

5 * 

Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of 
India. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and 
Bengali. In 3 vols. 8vo, 1 6s. each vol. 

Vol. I. — On Sounds, xvi. and 360 pp. 1872. 

Vol. II. — The Noun and Pronoun, xii. and 348 pp. 1875. 

Vol. III. — The Verb, viii. and 316 pp. 1879. 

CAMPBELL, G., Specimens of Languages of India. Includ- 
ing those of the aboriginal tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
and the Eastern Frontier. Royal 4to, boards. 1874. £1 1 is. 6 d. 

WHITWORTH, G. E., Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A Glossary 

of Indian terms used in English, and of such English or other non- 
Indian terms as have obtained special meanings in India. 8vo, 12 s. 


EGYPTIAN. 

BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, First Steps in Egyptian. Large 

post 8vo, 9*. net. 

An Egyptian Reading Book for Beginners, with a Vocabu- 

lary. 8vo, 15J. net. . 
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ENGLISH. 

BARTLETT, J. R., Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary 

of Words and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 2 is. 

BOWEN, H. C., Studies in English. For the use of Modern 

Schools. Tenth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

English Grammar for Beginners. Foolscap 8vo, is. 

CARRENO, Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar 

el Ingles segnn el sistema de Ollendorff, 8vo, 4s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

JENKINS, JABEZ, Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dic- 
tionary of all except Familiar Words, including the principal Scien- 
tific and Technical Terms. 641110, roan, is. 6d. ; cloth, is. 

SMITH, H. PERCY, Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Cheap 

Edition. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6 d. 

TRENCH, Archbishop, English Past and Present. Four- 

teenth Edition, Revised and Improved. Foolscap 8vo, 5*. 

On the Study of Words. Twenty-third Edition, Revised. 

Foolscap 8vo, $s. 

Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in Senses 
Different from the Present. Seventh Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Foolscap 8vo, 5 s. 

WEDGWOOD, H., Dictionary of English Etymology. Fourth 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, £1 is. 

Contested Etymology in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. 

Skeat. Crown 8vo, 51. 

WHITNEY, Prof. W. D., Essentials of English Grammar. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 


FRENCH. 

AHN, F., Method of Learning French. First and Second 

Courses. i2mo, 3^. Separately, is. 6 d. each. 

Method of Learning French. Third Course. 12010, is. 6d. 

BELLOWS, JOHN, French and English Dictionary for the 
Pocket. Containing the French-English and English-French Divi- 
sions on the same page, Conjugating all the Verbs, Distinguishing 
the Genders by Different Types, giving Numerous Aids to Pronun- 
ciation, &c. Fifty-third Thousand of the Second Edition. 32mo, 
morocco tuck, 12 s. 6d. ; roan, ioj. 6d. 
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FRENCH — continued. 

BRETTE, P. H., and THOMAS, F., French Examination Papers 
set at the University of London. Part I. — Matriculation and the 
General Examination for Women. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. Key, 5 j. 
Part II. — First B.A. Examinations for Honours and D. Litt. Ex- 
aminations. Crown 8vo, Js. 

CASSAL, CHARLES, Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and 
other Difficulties contained in the Senior Course of the * Modern 
French Header.’ Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

CASSAL, CHARLES, and KARCHER, THEODORE, Modem 

French Header. Junior Course. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
25. 6 d. Senior Course. Crown 8vo, 4s. Senior Course and 
Glossary in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Little French Reader. Extracted from the ‘ Modern 
French Reader.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

KARCHER, THEODORE, Questionnaire Frangais. Questions 

on French Grammar, Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expres- 
sions. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ; interleaved with 
writing paper, 5*. 6 d. 

LARMOYER, M. DE, Practical French Grammar. Crown 
8vo. New Edition, in one vol., 3s. 6 d. Two Parts, 2 s. 6d. each. 

LE BRUN, L., Materials for Translating English into French. 

Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6 d. 

NUGENT, French - English and English - French Pocket 

Dictionary. 24010, 3 s, 

ROCHE, A., French Grammar. Adopted by the Imperial 

Council of Public Instruction. Crown 8vo, 3*. 

French Translation. Prose and Poetry, from English 
Authors, for reading, composition, and translation. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

1 

SIMONNE, Metodo para aprender a Leer Escribir y hablar 
el Frances, segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Key, 3 s. 6 d. 

VAN LAUN, H., Grammar of the French Language. Crown 

8vo. Accidence and Syntax, 4 s. ; Exercises, 3 s. 6d. 

WELLER, E., Improved Dictionary. English-French and 
French- English. Royal 8vo, Js. 6d. 
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GERMAN. 

AHN, F., Grammar of the German Language. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

Method of Learning German. 12 mo, 3 s. Key, Sd. 

Manual of German Conversation; or, Vade Mecum for 
English Travellers. Second Edition. i2mo, is. 6 d. 

FRCEMBLING, F. OTTO, Graduated Gherman Reader. A 

Selection from the most popular writers. With a Vocabulary. 
Twelfth Edition. i2mo, 3«r. 6 d. 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into Gherman. Extracts 

from the best English Authors, with Idiomatic Notes. Crown 8vo, 
4 s. 6 d. ; without Notes, 4 s. 


GREEK. 

CONTOPOULOS, N., Lexicon of Modem Greek-English and 
English-Modern Greek. 2 vols., 8vo, 2 Js. 

Modem-Greek and English Dialogues and Correspondence. 

Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

GELDART, E. M. f Guide to Modem Greek. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Key, 2 s. 6 d. 

Simplified Grammar of Modem Greek. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

PAUL, C. KEGAN, and STONE, E. D., Philological Intro- 
duction to Greek and Latin for Students. Translated and adapted 
from the German. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

THOMPSON, E. MAUNDE, Handbook of Greek and Latin 

Palaeography. Second Edition. Revised. With numerous fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, 5 s. (I. S. S.) 


GUJARATI. 

TISDALL, Bev. W. ST. CLAIR, A Simplified Grammar of 

the Gujarati Language. . Together with a short Reading Book and 
Vocabulary. Crown Svo, ior. 6 d. 
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HEBREW. 

BALLIN', ADA S. and F. L., Hebrew Grammar. With 

Exercises selected from the Bible. Crown 8vo, *]s. 6 d. 

BIOKELL, G., Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth, 4 s. 


HINDI. 

BALLANTYNE, J. B., Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakba 

Grammar. Compiled for the East India College at Haileybury. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

BATE, J. D., Hindi-English Dictionary. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

1875- £1 II*. 6 d. 

KELLOGG, S. H., Grammar of the Hindi Language. With 

copious Philological Notes and Tables. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 1893. 8vo, cloth, i8j. 


HINDUSTANI. 

CBAVEN, T., English-Hindustani and Hindustani-English 

Dictionary. New Edition. i8mo, 4 s. 6 d. 

DOWSON, J., Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d . 

Hindustani Exercise Book. Passages and Extracts for 

Translation into Hindustani. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

FALLON, S. W., A New English-Hindustani Dictionary. 

With Illustrations from English Literature and Colloquial English, 
iv. and 674 pp. royal 8vo, cloth. 1883. (Published at Rs. 22.) 
Reduced to £1. 

* # * Printed in Roman characters only. 

A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. With Illustrations 

from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. xxiv. ix. and 1216 pp. 
royal 8vo, cloth. 1879. (Published at Rs. 52.) Reduced to £2. 
%* All Hindustani words are printed in the Persian and Roman 
character ; those of Hindi origin also in the Devanagari. 

PALMER, R H., Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, 

and Arabic. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

PHILLIPS, Col. A. N., Hindustani Idioms. With Vocabulary 

and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
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HUNGARIAN. 

SINGER, J., Simplified Grammar of the Hungarian Language. 

Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 


IRISH. 

STOKES, WHITLET, GoideUca. Old and Early-Middle 

Irish Glosses, Prose and Verse. Second Edition. Medium 8vo, i8r. 


ITALIAN. 

AHN, F., Method of Learning Italian. i2mo, 3*. 6 d. 

CAMERINI, E., L’Eco Italiano. A Guide to Italian Con- 
versation. With Vocabulary. l2mo, 4^. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE, J., English and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 

8vo, 1 2S, 

Manual of Italian Conversation. i8mo, 2 s. 


JAPANESE. 

BABA, TATUI, Elementary Grammar of the Japanese 
Language. With easy Progressive Exercises. Second Edition. $s. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Prof. B. H., Simplified Japanese Grammar. 

Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Romanised Japanese Reader. Consisting of Japanese 

Anecdotes and Maxims, with English Translations and Notes. 
!2mo, 6s. 

Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. Second Edition. 8vo, 

12 s. 6d. 

Handbook of the Japanese Language. For Tourists and 
Residents. In the Colloquial style. 241110, 4s. 

HEPBURN, J. C., Japanese and English Dictionary. Second 

Edition. Imp. 8vo, half roan, i8r. 

Japanese-English and English- Japanese Dictionary. Third 

Edition. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 301. Pocket Edition, square 
l6mo, 14J. Index of Chinese characters in the royal 8vo. Edition, 
arranged according to their radicals by W. H. Whitney. 1888. 
Cloth, 4 j. 6 d. 
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JAPANESE — continued, 

IMBRIE, W., Handbook of English-Japanese Etymology. 

Second Edition, 1889. 8vo, 6s. 

MXJTSU, H., Japanese Conversation Course. 1894. Small 

8vo, 25 . 6 d. 

KHASSI. 

ROBERTS, H., Grammar of the Khassi Language. Crown 

8vo, ior. 6 d. 

LATIN. 

AHN, F., Latin Grammar for Beginners. Thirteenth Edition. 

l2mo, 35. 

IHNE, W., Latin Grammar for Beginners, on Alin’s System. 

i2mo, 3 s. 

MALAGASY. 

PARKER, G. W., Concise Grammar of the Malagasy 

Language. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

NORWEGIAN. 

SMITH, M., and HORNEMAN, H, Norwegian Grammar. 

With a Glossary for Tourists. Post 8vo, 2 s. 

PALI. 

CHILDERS, R. 0., Pali-English Dictionary. With Sanskrit 
Equivalents. Imperial 8vo, £3 y. 

MULLER, E., Simplified Grammar of the Pali 'Language. 

Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

PANJABI. 

TISDALL, W. ST. CLAIR, Simplified Grammar and Reading 
Book of the Panjabi Language, Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
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PERSIAN. 

FINN, A., Persian for Travellers. Oblong 321110, 5 s . 

PALMER, E. H., English-Persian Dictionary. With Simpli- 
fied Grammar of the Persian Language. Royal i6mo, iar. 6 d. 

Persian-English Dictionary. Second Edition. Royal i6mo, 
ioj . 6 d. 

Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

POLISH. 

MORFILL, W. R., Simplified Grammar of the Polish 
Language. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 

PORTUGUESE. 

D’ORSEY, A. J. D., Colloquial Portuguese ; or, The Words 
and Phrases of Every-day Life. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

Grammar of Portuguese and English. Adapted to Ollen- 

dorft’s System. Fourth Edition. i2mo, 7 s. 

VTEYRA'S Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 
Languages. 2 vols. Post 8vo, ioj . 

PUSHTO (or Afghan). 

TRUMPP, E., Grammar of the Pas’to ; or, Language of the 
Afghans, compared with the Tranian and North Indian Idioms. 
Cloth, 1873. 2IJ * 

ROMANY. 

LELAND, C. G, English Gipsies and their Language. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

ROUMANIAN. 

TORCEANU, R., Simplified Grammar of the Roumanian 

Language. Crown 8vo, 5*. 
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RUSSIAN. 

RIOLA, HENRY, How to Learn Russian. A Manual for 
Students. Based upon the Ollendorffian System. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 12 s. Key, $s. 

Russian Reader. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 


SANSKRIT. 

BALLANTYNE, J. R. f First Lessons in Sanscrit Grammar. 

Fifth Edition. 8vo, y. 6 d. 

BEN FEY, THEODOR, Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. 

For the use of Early Students. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

OOWELL, E. B., Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit 
of the Sanskrit Dramas. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa, or the Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi. 

With the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 8vo, 14 s. 

WHITNEY, Prof. W. D., Sanskrit Grammar. Including both 
the Classical Language and the Older Dialects of Veda and 
Brahmana. Second Edition. 8vo, 12 s. 

SERBIAN. 

MORFILL, W. R. f Simplified Serbian Grammar. Crown 8vo, 
4 s. 6 d. 


SOMALI. 

Somali-English Dictionary. Post 8vo. In the Press. Orders 

booked. 


SINHALESE. 

MENDIS, GUNASEEARA A, A Comprehensive Grammar 

of the Sinhalese Language. 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 

Sinhalese Made Easy ; or, Phrase-Book of Colloquial 

Sinhalese. Revised and enlarged Edition. i2mo, 3*. 6 d. 


SPANISH. 

BEALE, ALFRED A, Excelsior English - Spanish and 

Spanish-English Dictionary. Commercial and Technical. Fools- 
cap 8vo, roan, ioj. 6 d. 
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SPANISH — continued. 

BUTLER, F., Spanish Teacher, and Colloquial Phrase-Book. 

l8mo, half roan, 2 s. 6 d. 

VELASQUEZ, M. de la CADENA, Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages. For the use of Young Learners and 
Travellers. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. Royal 8vo, £1 4 s. 

New Spanish Reader. Passages from the most approved 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Post 8vo, 6 s. 

Introduction to Spanish Conversation. 12 mo, 2 s. 6 d. 

VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE, New Method of Learning the 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff’s system. Revised and 
corrected by Senor Vivar. Post 8vo, 6 s. ; Key, 4 s. 


SUAHILI. 

KRAPF, L., Dictionary of the Suahili Language. 8vo, 

£1 10s. 


SWEDISH. 

OTTE, E. C., Simplified Grammar of the Swedish Language. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 


TAMIL. 

ARDEN, A. H., A Progressive Grammar of Common Tamil. 

8vo, 5 s. 

A Companion Reader to Arden's Progressive Tamil 

Grammar. 2 vols. 8vo, 5 s. each. Vol. I. : Companion Exercises 
and Easy Stories. Vol. II. : The Panchatranta in Tamil. 


TIBETAN. 

JASCHKE, H. A., Tibetan Grammar. Prepared by Dr. H. 
Wenzbll. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Tibetan-English Dictionary. With special reference to the 
prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabu- 
lary. Royal 8vo, cloth. (Published £1 ior.) £1 is. 
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TURKISH. 

ARNOLD, Sir EDWIN, Grammar of the Turkish Language. 

With Dialogues and Vocabulary. Post 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

REDHOUSE, J. W., Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman- 

Turkish Language. Crown 8vo, iol 6d. 

Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language. 

English-Turkish and Turkish- English, the whole in English Charac- 
ters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. Third Edition. 32mo, 
6s. 


VOLAPUK. 

SPRAGUE, C. E., Handbook of Volapuk. The International 

Language. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 


ZULU. 

ROBERTS, C., An English-Zulu Dictionary. Crown 8vo, 

$s. net. 

The Zulu-Kafir Language. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


X.— ORIENTAL. 

BRITISH INDIA. 


ALBERUNTS India: The Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
Ac., of India about A.D. 1030. Arabic Text, edited by Prof. E. 
Sachau. 1887. 4to, £3 3-f* 

ARNOLD, Sir EDWIN, India Revisited. With 32 full-page 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(See also class Belles-Lettres.) 

BALDWIN, Capt. J. H., Large and Small Game of Bengal 

and the North-Western Provinces of India. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Small 4to, ior. 6 d. 

» 

BALL, V., Diamonds, Coal, and Gold of India. Foolscap 

8vo. 1881. 5-r. 

BALLANTYNE, J. R., Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila. 

Translated and Edited. Third Edition. Post 8vo, I dr. ( Triibner's 
Oriental Series.) 
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BARTH, A., Religions of India. Translated by the Rev. J. 

Wood. Third Edition. Post 8vo, l 6 s. {Triibner* s Oriental Series.) 

Bhagavad-Gita ; or, The Song Celestial. From the Sanskrit 

by Sir E. Arnold. Fifth Edition. 1894. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Bhagavadgita. With Commentary and Notes, as well as 
References to the Christian Scriptures. Translated from the Sans- 
krit by M. Chatterji. Second Edition. 1892. 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

Bhagavad-Gita. English translation, with a Commentary and 
a few introductory papers by Hurrychund Chintamon. 1874. 
x. and 83 pp. 8vo, os. 

Bhagavad Gita ; or, the Sacred Lay. Translated, with notes, 
from the Sanskrit by J. Davies. Third Edition. 1893. Post 8vo, 
6 s. ( Triibner* s Oriental Series . ) 

BOSE, P. NATH., A History of Hindu Civilization during 
British Buie. Vols. I. and II. together, 15 ^. net Vol. III., Js. 6 d. 
net. Crown 8vo. To be completed in 4 volumes. 

BOYD, P., Nagananda; or, the Joy of the Snake World. 

From the Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. 1872. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Special List Sent on Application. 

BURNELL, A. 0., South Indian Palaeography, from the 4th 
to the 17th Century. Enlarged Edition, with Map and Plates. 4to, 
£2 12 s. 6 d. 

Ordinances of Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
introduction. Completed and edited by E. W. Hopkins. 1884. 
Post 8vo, 12 s. {Triibner* s Oriental Series.) 

CHRISTIAN, J., Behar Proverbs. Classified and arranged 

according to subject-matter, with notes. 1890. Post 8vo, icxr. 6 d. 
( Triibner s Oriental Series . ) 

COTTON, H. J. S., New India; or, India in Transition. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6 d. 

COWELL, Prof. E. B., Short Introduction to the Ordinary 

Prakrit of the Sanskrit Dramas. 1875. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi. 

With the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 1868. 8vo, 145. 

COWELL and GOUGH, A. E., The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; 

or, Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. 1882, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6 d. {Triibner* s Oriental Series .) 
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CUNNINGHAM, Major-Genl. ALEX., Ancient Geography of 

India. Vol. I. : The Buddhist Period. With 13 Maps. 1870. 
8vo, £1 8 s. 

DAVIES, J., Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An Ex- 

position of the System of Kapila. 1881. Post 8vo, 6s. ( Triibner's 

Oriental Series.) 

DOWSON, J., Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
History, Geography and literature. 1879. Post 8vo, 16s. ( Triib - 
ner’s Oriental Series.) 

DUTT, ROMESH CHUNDER, History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, based on Sans bit Literature. Revised Edition in 
2 vols. 1894. 8vo, 21 s. 

Lays of Ancient India. Selections from Indian Poetry 

rendered into English verse. 1894. Post 8vo, Js. 6d. 

DUTT, TORU, Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. 

With an Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. i8mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5 s. 

EDGREN, H., Compendious Sanskrit Grammar. With a brief 

sketch of scenic Prakrit Crown 8vo, ioj. 6d. (Forms a volume of 
Triibners Collection of Simplified Grammars.) 

ELLIOT, Sir H. M., History of India, as told by its own 
Historians. The Muhammadan Period. Revised and continued 
by Professor John Dowson. 8 vols. 1871-77. 8vo, ^8 8j. 

History, Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races of the 
North-Western Provinces of India. Edited by J. Beames. With 
three coloured Maps. 2 vols. 1869. 8vo, £l i6j. 

FERGUSSON, J., Archaeology in India, vii. and 115 pp. text, 

with numerous Cuts. 1884. 8vo, 5*. 

FERGUSSON, J., and BURGESS, J., The Cave Temples of 

India. 536 pp. text, with one hundred Plates. 1880. 4to, half 
calf (Pub. at £2 2 s.) £1 iu. 6d. 

GOUGH, A. E., Philosophy of the Upanishads. 1882. Post 

8vo, gs. (Triibners Oriental Series.) 

GOVER, C. E., Folk Songs of Southern India. Containing 

Canarese, Badaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu Songs. 
8 vo, 10 s. 6d. 

GRA 7 , J., Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese 

Sources ; or, The Niti Literature of Burmah. Post 8vo, 6s. ( Triib - 
tier's Oriental Series.) ^ 
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GRIFFIN, Sir LEPEL, The Rajas of the Punjab. History of 
the principal States in the Punjab, and their political relations with 
the British Government. 1870. Royal 8vo, 2 is, 

HAIG, Maj.-Gen., The Indus Delta Country. With 3 Maps. 

1895. Royal 8vo, 5 s. net. 

HAUG, M., Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Fanis. Third Edition. Edited and enlarged by 
E. W. West. 1884. Post 8vo, i6j. ( Triibner’ s Oriental Series.) 

HODGSON, B. H., Essays on the Languages, Literature, and 

ReUgion of Nepal and Tibet. 1874. 8vo, 14^. 

Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. 2 vols. 

1880. Post 8vo, 28 s. (Triibner* s Oriental Series.) 

HUNTEB, Sir W. W., Imperial Gazetteer of India. Second 

Edition, enlarged and revised. 14 vols. 1885-87. 8vo, half calf. 
(Pub. at £3 3-r.) £2 2s. 

Imperial Series of the Reports of the Archaeological Survey 

of India. List Sent on Application . 

JACOB, G. A., Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Vedanta- 

sara. Translated, with Annotations, &c. Third Edition. 1891. 
Post 8vo, 6 s. (Triibner s Oriental Series.) 

JOHNSON, S., Oriental Religions, and their Relation to 

Universal Beligion: India. 2 vols. 1879. 402 and 408 pp. 8vo, 

£1 is. (Triibner* s Philosophical Library.) 

KNOWLES, J. H., Folk Tales of Kashmir. 1888. Post 8vo, 

I 6 j-. ( Triibner' s Oriental Series . ) 

Koran. Selections from it, with a commentary. Translated 
by E. W. Lane. New Revised Edition, with Introduction by 
S. Lane* Poole. 1879. Post 8vo, gs. (Trubner*s Oriental Series.) 

Mahabharata. Translated literally from the original Sanskrit 
text into English prose by M. N. Dutt, M.A. To be complete in 
30 parts, of which the first three are out. Subscription price to the 
whole work, £1 5 s. 

Mahabharata. Translated into English prose by the late 
Protap Chundra Roy. Price of the whole work, bound in 
10 vols. 8vo, ;£io iqj. 

MAISEY, Gen. F. C., Sanchi and its Remains. With Intro- 
ductory Note by the late Maj.-Gen. Sir Alex. Cunningham. 
With 40 plates. 1892. Royal 4to, £2 ioj. 

Manava-Dharma-Castra, the Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit 
text. Edited, with critical Notes, by Julius Jolly. 1887. Post 
8vo, iqj. 6 d. ( Triibner* s Oriental Series, ) 
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MASON, F., Burma, its People, and Productions. Being 

Notes on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and 
Burma. New Edition, re-written and enlarged by W. Theobald. 
2 vols. 1884. 4to. (Pub. at ^3 35.) £1 11s. 6d. 

MUIR, J., Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History 
of the People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, 
Translated, and Illustrated by John Muir. 5 vols. 8vo. Price of 
a complete set, £$ 5 s. Sold only in sets. 

MULLER, MAX, Sacred Hymns of the Bramins, as pre- 
served in the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated from the Sanskrit. 
Vol. I. : Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm-Gods. 1869. 8vo, 
12 s. 6d. 

Hymns of the Rig-Veda. In the Sanhita and Pada texts. 
Reprinted from the Edition Princeps. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
1877. 8vo. (Pub. at £1 12s.) 1 6s, 

Naradiya Dharma-Sastra ; or, The Institutes of Narada. 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Julius Jolly. 1876. Crown 
8vo, 10 s. 6d. 

PICKFORD, J., Maha-virarCharita ; or, The Adventures of 
the Great Hero Rama. From the Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. 1871. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROUTLEDGE, J., English Rule and Native Opinion in India. 

From notes taken in 1870-74. 1878. 8vo, iqj. 6d. 

SCOTT, J. G., Burma as it Was, as it Is, and as it Will Be. 

Cheap Edition. 1886. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

STRACHE7, Sir J., India, with map. New Edition. 1894. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WATT, G., A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. 

6 volumes, bound in 9. 1889-1893. Royal 8vo, half calf, ^3 3 s. 

WEBER, A., History of Indian Literature. Translated from 

the German. Third Edition. 1890. Post 8vo, ioj. 6d. ( Trub- 

ner>s Oriental Series .) 

WHEELER, J. TALBOTS, History of India. From the 

Earliest Ages down to the time of the Mughul Empire. 5 vols. 
1867-1881. 8vo, £ 6 6s. net. Or separate, except vol. I. 

Early Records of British India. A History of the English 

Settlements in India. 1878. Royal 8vo, 15J. 

WILLIAMS, Sir M. MONIER, Modem India and the 

Indians. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 14J. ( TriibneSs Oriental 

Series . ) 
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WILSON, H. H., Complete Works. 12 vols., bound in 13. 

1862-77. 8vo, jfio iof. net 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 
From the Sanskrit. Edited by E. B. Cowell and W. F. Webster, 
6 vols. 1854*1888. 8vo, £6 6s. net. 

The Megha-Duta (Cloud Messenger). Translated into 

English verse with the Sanskrit text of Kalidasa. Third Edition. 
1867. 4to, iou. 6 d. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN ASIA. 

BRETSCHNEIDER, R, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sources. Fragments towards the Knowledge of the Geo- 
graphy and History of Central and Western Asia, from the 13th to 
the 17th Century. 2 vols. With two Maps. 1888. Post 8vo, 
21 s. ( Triibner* s Oriental Series.) 

Papers Relating to Indo-China. Reprinted from Dalrymple’s 
“Oriental Repertory,” i“ Asiatic Researches,” and the “Journal” 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 2 vols. 1886. Post 8vo, 2 is, 

Second Series. Edited by the late R. Rost. With Plates, 

and a Map. 2 vols. 1887. 25 s. (Trubner* s Oriental Series.) 

RALSTON, W. R. S., Tibetan Tales. Derived from Indian 
sources. Done into English from the German of F. Anton von 
Schiefner. 1882. Post 8vo, 14J. ( Triibner’ s Oriental Series. ) 


CHINA. 

ALEXANDER, Maj.-Gen. G. G. f Confucius, the Great Teacher. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lao-tsze, the Great Thinker. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

ALLEN, C. F. ROMILLY, Book of Chinese Poetry. Being 

the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known 
as the Shih Ching, metrically translated. 8vo, 1 6s. 

BALFOUR, F. H., Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6 d. 

DENNYS, N. B., Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with 

that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. 8vo, 1 os. 6d. 
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DOUGLAS, Prof, R. K., Catalogue of Chinese Printed Books, 
Manuscripts, and Drawings in the Library of the British Museum. 
4to, 2 os. 

Chinese Language and Literature. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. 

Crown 8vo, 55-. 

EBKINS, J., D.D., Religion in China. Containing a Brief 
Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ( Triibners Oriental Series . ) 

FABEB, E., The Mind of Mencius; dr, Political Economy 
Founded upon Moral Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the 
Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius. Translated from the 
German, with Additional Notes, by A. B. Hutchinson. Post 8vo, 
IOj. 6d. ( Triibners Oriental Series.) 

FERGUSSON, T., Chinese Researches, Chinese Chronology 

and Cycles. Crown 8vo, 101?. 6 d. 

HAHN, T., Tsuni-Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi- 

Khoi. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6d. {Triibners Orient ISeries.) 

JOHNSON, S., Oriental Religions and their Relation to 

Universal Religion. China. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

LEGGE, JAMES, Chinese Classics. Translated into English. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I.— Life and Teachings of Confucius. Sixth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
„ II. — Works of Mencius. 12*. 

,, III.— She-King, or Book of Poetry. 12 s. 

SMITH, ARTHUR H., Chinese Characteristics. Second 

Edition. Revised, with Illustrations. 8vo, ioj. 6d. 


EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 

BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS: 

TYLOB, J. J., Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Blab. 

Part I. : Paheri. 18 Plates. With Notes by Somers Clarke. 
£ 2 2s. [Other Parts in preparation.] 

BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, Book of the Dead. The 

Papyrus of Ani, in the British Museum. With Translation and 
Transliteration. 4to, half morocco, £\ ioj. 
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British Museum Publications — continued . 

Archaic Glassies, Assyrian Texts. Being Extracts from 
the Annals of Shalmaneser II., Sennnacherib, and Assur-Bani- 
Pal, with Philological Notes. Small 4to, *js. 6 d. 

History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, B.c. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. Post 8vo, ioj. 6 d. ( TrubneSs 
Oriental Series.) 

Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character. 

Folio, £1 7 s. 6 d. 

Egyptian Texts of the Earliest Period. From the coffin 

of Amamu. 32 Coloured Plates. Folio, £2 2 s. 

Fac-simile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus of the 

Reign of Raineses III., now in the British Museum. Folio, £3. 

Photographs of the Papyrus of Nebseni, in the British 
Museum. Unmounted, £2 2 s. Or, Mounted and in portfolio, 
on special terms. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND: 

MEMOIRS. 

Vol. I. — The Store City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus. 

By E. Navillb. Third Edition. 1887. Out of print. 

,, II.— Tanis. Part I., by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Second 

Edition. 1888. £1 5 s. 

„ III.— Naukratis. Parti. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Third 

Edition. 1888. £1 $s. 

,, IV. — Goshen, and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh. By E. 

Naville. Second Edition. 1888. £1 5 s. 

,, V. — Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh, and Tell ' 

Nebesheh. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, etc. 1888. 

& 5* 

,, VI.— Naukratis. Part II. By E. A. Gardner and F. L. 

Griffith. 1889. £1 5 s. 

„ VII. — The City of Divas, and the Mound of the Jew. By E. 

Naville and F. L. Griffith. 1890. £1 5 s. 

„ VIII.— Bubastis. By E. Naville. 1891. £1 5*. 

,, IX. — Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. 1891. 5 s. 

I. The Sign Papyrus. By F. L. Griffith. 

II. The Geographical Papyrus. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. 

„ X. — The Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis). By E. 

Naville. 1892. £1 $s. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund: Memoirs — continued. 

Vol. XI. — Almas el Medineh. By E. Naville. And The Tomb 
of Paheri at El Xab. By J. J. Tylor and F. L. 
Griffith. 1894. £\ 5 s. 

„ XII. — Deir el Bahari. Introductory Volume. By E. Naville. 
1894. £1 S s - 

,, XIII.— Temple of Deir el Bahari. By E. Naville. Part I. 
1896. £1 10 s. 

Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Second Edition. Revised. Small 

4to, 3 s. 6d. 

LE PLONGEON, AUGUSTUS, Queen Moo and the 

Sphinx. Royal 8vo, £1 10 s. net. 

MARIETTE, ALPHONSE, The Monuments of Upper 

Egypt. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

PATON, A A, History of the Egyptian Revolution. 

From the Period of the Mamelukes to the death of Mohammed 
Ali. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF EGYPT: 

First Memoir. — Beni Hasan. Part I. By P. E. Newberry. 
1890-91. £ 1 5*. 

Second Memoir. — Beni Hasan. Part II. By P. E. Newberry 
and G. W. Fraser. 1891-92. £1 5 s. 
Third Memoir. — El Bersheh. Part I. By P. E. Newberry. 
1892-93. £l Jr. 

Fourth Memoir.— El Bersheh. Part II. By F. L. Griffith 
and P. E. Newberry. 1893-94. £1 5 s. 
Fifth Memoir. — Beni Hasan. Part III. By F. L. Griffith. 
£* 5 *- 

SAND WITH, F. M., Egypt as a Winter Resort Crown 

8vo, 3-r. 6d. 


ISLAM. 

BLUNT, W. S., The Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BROWN, J. P., The Dervishes. With Illustrations. 1868. 

Crown 8vo, 145. 

BUNSEN, ERNEST DE, Islam, or True Christianity. Crown 

8 vo, 5 j. 
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HUNTER, Sir W. W., The Indian Musalmans. Third Edition. 

1876. 8vo, I ox. 6 d. 

LANE, R W., Selections from the Koran. New Edition. 
With Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole. Post 8vo, 9 s. 
( Triibner’s Oriental Series .) 

REDHOUSE, J. W., History, System, and Varieties of 

Turkish Poetry. Illustrated by Specimens in the Original English 
Paraphrase. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

The Mesnevi. Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or 

Holy Mesnevi of Mevlina (Our Lord), Jelalu’d-Din Muhammed 
Er-Ruml. Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes. 
Translated by J. W. Redhouse. Post 8vo, £l is. { Triibnet’s 
Oriental Series.) 

Tentative Chronological Synopsis of the History of Arabia 
and it* Neighbours, from B.C. 500,000 (?) to AD. 679. 8vo, 
paper, is. 

SELL, Rev. EDWARD, The Faith of Islam. Second Edition, 

Revised. Post 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. {Triibner’ s Oriental Library.) 

WHERRY, A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. 

To which is Prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with additional 
Notes and Emendations. Together with a Complete Index to the 
Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. Vols. I., II., and III., 
12 s. 6 d. each. Vol. IV., iox. 6 d. 

WRIGHT, W., Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated 

from Arabic into Syriac, with Preface and Glossary in English. 
8vo, 2 is. 


JAPAN. 

CHAMBERLAIN, BASIL, Classical Poetry of the Japanese. 

Post 8vo, ys. 6 d. {Triibner’ s Oriental Series.) 

Things Japanese. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Chushingura, or the Loyal Retainers of Akao. Translated 
by Jukichi Inouye, with numerous Illustrations by Eisen 
Tomioka. 8vo, 3 x. 6 d. 

GOWER, Lord RONALD, Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to 

Yokohama, 1883-84. Foolscap 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

GRIFFIS, W. E., The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. — History 

of Japan from b.c. 660 to A.D. 1872. Book II. — Personal Ex- 
periences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-74. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 20x. 
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History of the Empire of Japan. Compiled and Translated 

under the direction of the Department of Education, Tokyo. With 
numerous Illustrations, of which some are in Colours and Collotype, 
and a Map. vi. and 428 pp. of text. 1893. 8vo, boards, 12 s. 6d. 
*** The Illustrations are printed on Japanese paper. 

Nihongi; or, Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to 

A.D. 697. Translated from the original Chinese and Japanese, by 
W. G. Aston. Vol. I. 1896. 8vo. Price, complete in 2 vols., 2 is. 

SAL WAT, CHARLOTTE M., Fans of Japan. With 10 full- 

page Coloured Plates, and 39 Blocks in Text. Royal 4to, 315-. 6d. net. 

TATUI, B., The Commercial Guide and Trade Directory of 

Japan. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 is. 

WENCKSTERN, F. von, Bibliography of the Japanese Em- 
pire. Being a Classified List of all Books, Essays, and Maps in 
European Languages, relating to Dai Nihon, published in Europe, 
America, and the East, from 1859-93, to which is added a facsimile 
reprint of Leon Pages’ Bibliographic japonaise depuis le \X V e . sihle 
jnsquh , 1859. 1895. Large 8vo, £1 5 s. net. 


ORIENTAL BUDDHISM. 

BEAL, S., The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. From 

the Chinese Sanskrit. 1875. Crown 8vo, 12 s. 

Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. By the Shamans Hwui Li and 
Yen-Tsung, with an Account of the Works of I-Tsing. Post 8vo, 
I or. ( Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 

Dhammapada. — Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly 

known as Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese. Post 8vo, 
7 s. 6d. ( Triibners Oriental Series.) 

Catena of Buddhist Scriptures. From the Chinese. 8vo, 

15* 

Si-Yu-Ki : Buddhist Records of the Western World. 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 629). With 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24 s. ( Triibner's Oriental Series . ) 

BIKSHU, SUBHADRA, Buddhist Catechism. i2mo, 2 s. 

EDKXNS J., D.D., Chinese Buddhism. Sketches Historical 

and Critical. Post 8vo, i8j. {Triibners Oriental Series.) 

EITEL, E. J., Chinese Buddhism. Handbook for the Student 

of. Second Edition. Crown 8vo f i8j. 
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FAUSBOLL, V., The Jataka. Together with its Commentary, 
being tales of the anterior birth of Gotama Buddha. Now first 
published in Pali. Vols. I. -VI. 8vo, 28s. each. 

JENNINGS, H., The Indian Religions; or, Results of the 

Mysterious Buddhism. 1890. 8vo, ior. 6d. 

KISTNER, 0., Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical 

Essay. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

LILLIE, A, Popular Life of Buddha. Containing an answer 
to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With Illustrations. 1883. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Buddhism in Christendom; or, Jesus the Essene. With 

Illustrations. 1887. 8vo, 15J. 

RHYS-DAVIDS, T. W., Buddhist Birth-Stories ; or, Jataka 

Tales. The Oldest Collection of Folk-Lore extant. Being the 
Tatakatthavannana, translated from the Pali Text of V. Fausboll. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, 18 s. {Trubner* s Oriental Series.) 

ROCKHILL, W. W., Life of the Buddha and the Early 

History of his Order. Derived from Tibetan works in the Bkah- 
Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur. 1884. Post 8vo, ioj. 6d. {Triibner* s 
Oriental Series . ) 

Udanavarga. A collection of Verses from the Buddhist 
Canon. Compiled by Dharmatrata, and translated from the 
Tibetan. 1883. Post 8vo, <)s. {Triibner* s Oriental Series.) 

SWAMY, Sir M. C., Sutta Nipata; or, Dialogues and 
Discourses of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Original Pali. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Dathavansa ; or, the History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. Pali Text with Translation. 8vo, ioj. 6d. 
English Translation only, 6s. 

{See also under China.) 


PERSIAN. 

HAFIZ, The Divan. By Khwaja Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad- 

i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi. Translated into English Prose, with Remarks, 
etc., by Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke. Vols. I. and II. 
1891. 4to, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. Vol. III., 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 

HAFIZ, of Shiraz, Selections from His Poems. Translated 

from the Persian by H. Bicknell. 1875. 4 to » cloth, £2 2 s. 

JOHNSON, S., Oriental Religions and their Relation to 

Universal Religion. Persia. 8vo, i8j. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM, The Quatrains. Persian Text with an 
English Verse Translation by E. H. Whinfield. 1883. Post 
8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. ( Triibner’s Oriental Series , ) 

The Quatrains. New Translation into English Verse by 
E. H. Whinfield. 1881. Post 8vo, cloth, 5 s. ( Triibner’s 
Oriental Series.) 

RTEU, C., Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 

Museum. 3 vols. 1879-83. 4to, cloth, 25*. each volume. 

SA’D UD DIN MAHMUD SHABISTARI. Gulshan i Raz 

(the Mystic Rose Garden). Persian Text with an English Trans- 
lation, Notes, and a Commentary, by E. H. Whinfield. 1880. 
4to, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

The Gulistan, or Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-Din 

Sadi of Shiraz. Translated from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick. Second Edition. Post 8vo, iar. 6 d. (Triibner’s 

Oriental Series . ) 

Vazir of Lankuran. A Persian Play, with a Grammatical 
Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Vocabulary, by W. H. Hag- 
gard and G. Le Strange. Crown 8vo, 1 os. 6d. 


XL— BIBLIOGRAPHY, PERIODICALS , AND 
PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ALLIBONE, S. A., Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors. From the Earliest Accounts to 
the Latter Half of the 19th Century. 3 vols. Royal 8vo, £$ 85-. 
Supplement, 1891, 2 vols. royal 8vo, £3 3J. 

Bibliographica — 3 Volumes. Containing the 12 parts. Bound 
in half morocco (Roxburgh style). Large Imperial 8vo, £2 2 s. net 
each. 

British Museum Publications. List on application. 

DUFF, E. GORDON, Early Printed Books. With Frontis- 

piece and Ten Plates. Post 8vo, 6s. net. (Books about Books.) 

ELTON, CHARLES and MARY, The Great Book Collectors. 

With 10 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. net. (Books about Books ) 
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FLETCHER, W. YOUNGER, English Bookbindings in the 

British Museum. With 66 plates. Printed in facsimile by W. 
Griggs. Folio, limited to 500 copies, £z V* net * 

HARDY, W. J., Book Plates. With Frontispiece and 36 

Illustrations of Book Plates. Post 8vo, 6 s. net. ( Books about 
Books.) 

HORNE, H. P., The Binding of Books. With 12 Plates. 

Post 8vo, 6 s. net ( Books about Books.) 

IBRAHIM, HIMLY, Prince, The Literature of Egypt and 

the Soudan. A Bibliography, comprising Printed Books, Periodical 
Writings, and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, 
Ancient Papyri Manuscripts, Drawings, etc. 2 vols. Demy 4to, 
£3 3 s - 

Japan, Bibliography of. ( See Oriental.) 

MADAN, FALCONER, Books in Manuscript. With 8 Plates. 

Post 8vo, 6j. net. ( Books about Books.) 

POLLARD, A. W., Early Illustrated Books. With Plates. 

Post 8vo, 6 s. net. ( Books about Books. ) 

POOLE, W. F., Index to Periodical Literature. Revised 
Edition. Royal 8vo, £3 13*. 6 d. net. First Supplement, 1882 
to 1887. Royal 8vo, £2 net. Second Supplement, 1887 to 
1892. Royal 8vo, £2 net. 

SLATER, J. H., Early Editions. A Bibliographical Survey 
of the Works of some Popular Authors. 8vo, 2 is, net. Interleaved 
with Writing Paper, 2 6 s. net. 

SWINBURNE, Bibliography of Algernon Charles Swinburne 

from 1857 to 1887. Crown 8vo, vellum, gilt, 6 s. 

THACKERAY, Bibliography of. Sultan Stork, and other 
Stories and Sketches, 1829-44, now first collected. To which is 
added the Bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo, ior. 6 d. 

THOMPSON, Sir E. MAUNDE, English Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. With 21 Plates in Chromo- Lithography. Imperial 8vo, 
i8x. net. 

TRUBNER’S Bibliographical Guide to American Literature 

from 1817 to 1887. 8vo, half bound, i8.f. 

Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

languages and Dialects of the World, Second Edition. 8vo, $s. 
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PERIODICALS AND SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal of. Quarterly. 55-. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, The. Edited by 
Edward Walford and G. W. Red way. Complete in 12 vols. 
8vo, ^3 net. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal. 8vo, 35. per number. 

Proceedings, is. per number. 

Asiatic Society, Royal. Bombay Branch. Journal Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, Royal. Ceylon Branch. Journal. Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, Royal. China Branch. Journal. Irregular. 

Asiatic Society, Royal. Straits Branch. Journal. Irregular. 

Asiatic Society. Japan Branch. Transactions. Irregular. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. Quarterly, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 

British Chess Magazine. Monthly, gd. 

Calcutta Review. Quarterly, 6s. 

Imperial Institute Tear Book. 10 s. net. 

Index Medicus. A Monthly Classified Record of the Current 
Medical Literature of the World. Annual Subscription, 50 s. 

Indian Antiquary. A Journal of Oriental Research in 
Archaeology, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, 
Folk-lore, etc. Annual Subscription, £1 i6j. 

Indian Evangelical Review. Annual Subscription, 10 s. 

Psychical Research Society, Proceedings. Irregular. 

Sanitarian. Devoted to the Preservation of Health, Mental 
and Physical Culture. Monthly. Annual Subscription, i8j. 

Science. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1 2 s. 

Scientific American. Weekly. Annual Subscription, 1 8s. 

Scientific American, Export Edition. Monthly. Annual 
Subscription, £1 5 s. 
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Scientific American, Bnilding Edition. Monthly. Annual 

Subscription, 14 s. 

Supplement. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1 5 s. 

Tropical Agriculturist. Monthly. Annual Subscription,^ 1 6s. 
Parents’ Review. Monthly, 6d. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
are also Publishers to the following Societies, etc., lists 
of publications of which may be had on application : 


The Chaucer Society. 

The Early English Text Society. 
The New Shakspere Society. 

The Wagner Society. 


The British Museum. 

The Geological Survey of India. 
The India Office. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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